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THE NEW PLAYS 


The revival of The Honor of the Family. 
in which Otis Skinner plays the blustering 
and forceful Colonel Philippe Bridau, is 
one of the most satisfying performances of 
the season. Flora is well played by Evelyn 
Varden. (Globe Theater.) 

Le Misanthrope, Molitre’s most modern 
play, not seen here since Mansfield gave 
it, is the final novelty in the repertory of 
the Theatre du Vieux Colombier. 


The Kiss Burglar is with us again. 
Marie Carroll in the leading role makes 
a charming and graceful Grand Duchess, 
surrounded by a very creditable cast, in 
which Denman Maley deserves especial 
mention. (Broadhurst Theater.) 

If you like epigrammatic sentimentality 
in hoop skirts, Moliére is the play for you. 
Written by Philip Moeller, acted by Henry 
Miller, Blanche Bates, Estelle Winwood, 
Holbrook Blinn—all in roles far removed 
from their past successes. (Liberty Thea- 
ter.) 


JIvuSsS T A WOR D 
How the army feels about the at- 
tempt to prevent the establishment of 
a permanent peace by means of the 
League of Nations is shown by the fol- 
lowing letter to Senator Borah: 


I attended the meeting at Boston which 
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the case for the men who made the supreme 
sacrifice for a better world. 

The American soldier believed that 
something mightily worth while would fol- 
low his sacrifice. He believed an organiza- 
tion would follow which would make peace 
more secure. He knew little of the details 
of a League of Nations; but from his every- 
day life he could see the necessity of or- 
ganization. He now believes that it is the 
business of a constructive statesman to say 
what that organization should be, and not 
merely to oppose the one suggested. 

We have been too busy on the other side 
to know what has been going on politically 
at home. Possibly an appeal for party sup- 
port was made where it should not have 
been made. Possibly, the Senate was not 
given full consideration. We do not know. 
But we do know that American soldiers 
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BY HAMILTON HOLT 


of a volcano? No one, I think, can have visited Eng- 

land, France and Germany, as I have during the past 
three months, without realizing that this is the case. The 
Allies have won the war, but while the delegates at Paris 
are engaged in winning the peace, the Bolshevik cloud 
grows blacker and blacker on the horizon, till today it over- 
shadows all Europe. As the hope of Europe turned to 
America in those dark days of April, May and June last 
year when the fate of civilization trembled in the balance, 


\ RE American people aware that Europe is on the verge 


so again today the world looks to America to save her from . 


perhaps a greater menace. 

Owing to the inventions of steam and electricit¥ which 
have annihilated time and space the world has become a 
small neighborhood in which what concerns one concerns 
all. It is only by concerted action, by a League of Nations 
that will substitute coédperation for competition in interna- 
tional affairs, that there can be the slightest hope of the 
future peace of the world. This is the belief of the soldiers 
who have fought, as well as of those who have stayed at home. 
Even the governments at last realize that no single nation, 
no matter how powerful and prepared, can guarantee its 
own peace, to say nothing of the peace of the world. With- 
out a League Europe knows she must return to the old 
system of alliances, with its colossal armaments, secret 
diplomacy and mutual hates and suspicions. Once such a 
reversion to pre-war conditions is seen inevitable or. even 
likely the people will revolt. The issue before the world 
therefore is a League of Nations or Bolshevism. 

Everywhere I went men asked me if it were possible that 
America would refuse to join the League of Nations. They 
had heard that President Wilson did not have the American 
people unanimously behind him. Was it true? Would Amer- 
ica fail the world now after autocracy had been dethroned 
and it only required patience and an unselfish will to 
inaugurate a new era of codperation and peace on earth? 

I did not meet a single man in Europe who thought a 
League could succeed for a moment if the United States 
was not a member. I met many who assured me that if 
America refused to join revolutions would follow every- 
where. Europe’s foremost democrat, Premier Venizelos of 
Greece, told me that should our Senate refuse to ratify the 
Covenant, all liberal and humane men everywhere would 
despair. Ex-Premier Bourgeois, France’s spokesman on the 
Commission that drafted the Covenant, begged me the night 
before I left to make plain to the American people that 
Europe was lost if the United States would not continue 
to play its full part in saving civilization. The work so 
heroically begun by our boys at Seicheprey, Cantigny, 


Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel and the Argonne must not now 
be left uncompleted. 

It was my great privilege to have been present at Paris 
when the Covenant was born. Colonel House was good 
enough to appoint me liaison officer between the American 
Peace Commission and the League to Enforce Peace. Con- 
sequently I saw the progress of the Covenant from day to 
day on its course thru the Commission. Had I been permitted 
to divulge what I learned when I learned it, I should have 
got many a “beat” on the thousand or more journalists 
assembled at the Conference. 

It*has been intimated by Senator Lodge and others that 
the Covenant is a British document. Nonsense. I read in 
advance the original English “secret” draft brought by 
Lord Robert Cecil to Paris, and while I must say that it was 
the most admirably worked out proposal presented by any 
delegation, the Covenant as it stands today is more American 
than English. I have taken the trouble to underline in red 
ink those portions of the Covenant whose words are taken 
bodily from the American original draft which I have in my 
possession, and my copy is streaked with red from begin- 
ning to end. And if I had underlined the American ideas 
as well as the precise words that were adopted the Cove- 
nant would be more red than black. 

Of course political exigencies made it necessary that Mr. 
Wilson should carry a draft of the Covenant home with 
him in his pocket. Consequerrtly the Covenant bears internal 
testimony of haste in its construction. Mr. Taft was quite’ 
right when he said, “Undoubtedly the Covenant needs revi- 
sion. It is not symmetrically arranged, its meaning has to 
be dug out, and the language is ponderous and in diplo- 
matic patois.” I myself while on the sea voyage home was 
able to formulate what I believe to be forty-seven distinct 
improvements in the Covenant, most of them, of course, in 
the interest of clarity and precision; but some of them 
fundamental. 

It is inconceivable that the Peace Conference will not 
amend the draft in many particulars. I am, consequently, 
quite sure that the Commission will be most grateful for 
any constructive criticisms from any responsible groups or 
individuals anywhere on earth. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the neutral nations have been officially invited to make 
suggestions. The neutrals have gladly availed themselves 
of this opportunity and already some thirty concrete pro- 
posals have been presented, many of which will no doubt 
be adopted. With the full approval of the various official 
peace Commissions a Conference was held in London on 
March 11 and 12 when representatives of the various League 
of Nations societies from the Allied countries assembled to 
discuss the Covenant article by article to see what improve- 
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ments those groups who have been giving most attention 
to the subject for the past four years might have to offer. 
I attended this conference as a representative of the League 
to Enforce Peace and many important suggestions were 
made there that I am sure will be useful to the Commis- 
sioners at Paris. Even Bourgeois of France and Venizelos 
of Greece, both framers of the Covenant, thought it impor- 
tant enough to leave their pressing work at Paris to par- 
ticipate in our unofficial conference. 

On my return home I find a far greater amount of dis- 
cussion going on in respect to the minutie of the Cove- 
nant than was the case in Europe. There the disposition 
was to insist passionately on the establishment of a League 
of Nations, provided that it was a real League with “teeth 
in it,” but to leave the technical details to be settled by the 
experts. The discussion here seems also more active and 
thorogoing. This is all to the good. The more criticism we can 
offer that will make the document simple, precise and power- 
ful, the better. The activity of the Senators is to be praised, 
if not always their arguments. Not only is it the right of 
the Senators under the constitution to give advice, but it 
is their duty. On that we must all agree. But it is also the 
right and duty of the people to be heard. This is probably 
the first time in history, as President Lowell has well 
pointed out, when the people have been invited in to take 
part in such a discussion. The day of open diplomacy has 
at last arrived. 

But what we object to is not the criticism that will help 
the delegates to perfect and strengthen the Covenant, but 
the criticism that would weaken and destroy it. Most of 
the senatorial criticism seems to be of the latter kind. It is 
apparently not the intention of many of our Senators to 
see what the United States can put into the League but 
what she can get out of it. 

Our young men with all the ardor and idealism of youth 
crost the ocean to offer their lives to save the world from 
autocratic tyranny. Our old men at home now urge their 
country to play safe. Luckily Woodrow Wilson has the spirit 
of youth. He would have the United States give its all, that 
in giving it may gain. I had an interview with him at the 


Murat Palace while the Covenant was still in committee. 
He told me he would sign no document to which the Senate 
could “reasonably” object on constitutional grounds. Appar- 
ently if the Senate objected on other grounds he was ready 
for a fight. 

The fact is that all the trouble at the Peace Conference, 
like trouble everywhere else in the world, is owing to human 
selfishness. The Peace Conference has been accused of 
“ynconscionable” delays. The truth is that all the delays 
have been made by those blind reactionaries of Europe who 
are trying to avoid the obligations they assumed when they 
agreed to accept our President’s fourteen points. Wilson 
and Lloyd George would have been measurably nearer the 
goal of peace today had it not been for the machinations 
of those selfish individuals, groups, classes and nations 
who have been trying to play at the peace table the old 
diplomatic game of getting something at the expense of the 
other fellow. And these reactionaries, I am ashamed to say, 
have of late dared to show their heads the more openly 
owing to the attitude of some of our Senators and public 
men who have left no stone unturned to divide our country 
on this greatest of all issues and to discredit the President. 

As for the charge, that the drafting of the Covenant has 
delayed the signing of the peace treaty, that is without any 
foundation whatsoever. The Commission that drafted the 
Covenant is of course the one commission that has done its 
job extra expeditiously. 

I hope to discuss the Covenant later in some detail, but 
here I wish to say that even without a single amendment 
it is unquestionably the greatest document since the Declara- 
tion of American Independence. It should be amended without 
doubt, but better not a syllable changed than that it should 
be emasculated at the behest of timidity, selfishness or par- 
tizan advantage. Our forefathers took no counsel of coward- 
ice from, the tories of their day when they signed the immor- 
tal document that brought forth the United States of 
America. If now we take no counsel of cowardice from our 
senatorial reactionaries, but pledge “our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor” to the Declaration of Interdependence 
so nobly championed by Presidents Wilson and Taft, and the 
host of great men in Europe and Asia, then the United 
Nations of the World will result. 


ITALY BECOMES A GREAT POWER 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND 


T is a keen disappointment to find on my return from 
Italy that so many in America do not sympathize with 
the Italian position at the Peace Conference. In seven 
months of work in Florence with the Italian army I 
have come to have a great admiration and a real affection 
for the Italian people. But, what is more to the point, I 
have learned to understand their point of view, to com- 
prehend their aspirations, to realize the justice of their 
claims. The lack of sympathy which I find widespread in 
America, among individuals as well as in the press, is due, I 
am convineed, to imperfect information in most cases, and 
in some to an erroneous conception of the principle to be 
followed in determining the readjustment of national 
boundaries in Europe in these days of reconstruction. 

Italy is one of the five great powers which have con- 
quered German militarism. I am glad to see that in the 
past few days, since the Italian delegation announced that 
they could not continue to take part in the Conference 
unless the Italian right to Fiume was recognized in the 
Treaty of Peace, there is more of an inclination to speak 
of the Big Four as the controlling element in the Peace 
Conference. Of course, Japan is also one of the partners 
in the enterprize completed with such astonishing thoro- 
ness, but Japan’s position is quite separate and apart, and 
no one recognizes it more completely than the Japanese. But 


Italy’s relation to the Alliance which defeated Germany 
is precisely that of Great Britain, France and the United 
States. Italy is one of the Big Four. There is absolutely no 
reason to consider Italy in these pregnant days in any 
different light. There has been too much tendency to speak 
of the “Italian-Jugoslav controversy” as tho both parties 
to it were outsiders, who must present their claims before 
the other Allies like litigants before a court. Italy is not a 
suitor at the bar of the Peace Conference; she is a mem- 
ber of the court—if there is a court. Rather, she is a full 
and equal member of the partnership that defeated 
Germany. Italy is one of the great powers, not only nom- 
inally but in fact; because in the Great War Italy bore the 
burdens and accomplished the deeds of a great power. The 
ambition to be recognized as a great power has possest 
Italians for many years. It need possess them no longer. 
They have reached their goal. For in the Great War Italy 
became a great power by the only possible road, that of 
action and achievement. Italians are prone in these days to 
believe—and not without evidence—that one of their Allies 
is loath to have Italy recognized as a great power. It is 
lamentable if it is true. But, no matter who would have it 
otherwise, recognition cannot be withheld. 

It would be well to recall the things that Italy has achieved 
in the great war. 

When the war broke out Italy was a member of the 
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Triple Alliance, with Germany and Austria as partners. 
The line of logic and of least resistance—in those days and 
for many months thereafter one could easily have said, the 
line of worldly wisdom—would have been to cast in her lot 
with the Teutonic powers. But Italy instantly notified France 
that she would maintain neutrality. The notice permitted 
France to withdraw her troops from the Italian frontier— 
where they must inevitably have stayed if there had been 
any uncertainty as to Italy’s course—and to use them in the 
fateful battle of the Marne. It is hardly too much to say 
that Italy saved France in those first black days. Incident- 
ally it was the word communicated to the British Govern- 
ment by the Italian Ambassador which led Winston 
Churchill to hold together the British fleet—about to be 
dispersed after the great review at Portsmouth—until 
England actually declared war, to the intense discomfiture 
of Germany. 

Italy entered the war after nine months of neutrality, 
just at the moment when the great German offensive 
against the Russians in Galicia was sweeping all before it. 
Allied stock was not high in those days, and again worldly 
wisdom would have seemed to dictate to Italy another 
course. But Italy came in, and not for what she could get 
out of it. That may have been the Government’s view; it 
was not the people’s view—and I maintain that what the 
people think and feel is more important than what a gov- 
ernment plans and contrives. But that is another story, to 
which I shall return on another occasion. 

For two years and a half Italy did well against the ene- 
my, altho she entered the war in a state of unpreparedness 
comparable only to that of the United States when our 
time came. But Italy’s great moment came in her blackest 
hour. Caporetto—when the German and Austrian forces, 
aided by bad Italian generalship and Italian treachery and 
cowardice, smashed thru the Italian lines and forced them 
back in almost headlong retreat—was enough to break the 
hearts and annihilate the resistance of a less great-spirited 
people. But the Italian army stopped that triumphant 
progress of the invaders. Stopped it almost without can- 
non, without guns, without ammunition, for vast spoils 
had been abandoned during the retreat. Stopped it with 
the bare bodies of Italy’s youth, the class of 1919, the 
boys just from the training camps, hardly yet aware 
of the razor’s touch upon their chins. Stopped it—the 
greatest marvel of all—on a line that was strategically 
impracticable to defend and hold, against the advice of their 
Allies, against the judgment of every military leader and 
authority since the barbarians first began to come down 
from the mountains into the fertile plains of Italy. They 
stopped that victorious rush upon the line of the Piave, a 
broad, shallow stream meandering thru a flat plain with 
never a hight to command the enemy’s position, never a 
physical feature of the terrain to satisfy the strategist’s 
requirements. It was madness, but it succeeded. 

It was a titanic feat under any conditions. For a demoral- 
ized army retreating before a victorious enemy it was almost 
unbelievable. Moreover the stand was made by the Ital- 
ians without help from their Allies. The help came later, 
but—do not be deceived—only after the stand had been 
made. Read what General the Earl of Cavan, who com- 
mended the British troops in Italy, said: 

In 1917, in the terrible days which followed the disaster at 
Caporetto, I saw, just after my arrival at Venice, the Italian 
army in full retreat, and I became convinced that a recovery was 
impossible before the arrival of sufficient reinforcements from 
France and England. But I was deceived, for shortly afterward 
I saw the Italian army, which had seemed to be in the advanced 
stages of an utter rout, form a solid line on the Piave and hold 
it with miraculous persistence, permitting the English and French 
reinforcements to take up the positions assigned them without 
once coming in contact with the enemy. 

Caporetto was a tragic moment for Italy. But it became 
a prelude for an achievement of amazing valor. It further 
brought the Italian people to themselves. That stand upon 
the Piave was the beginning of the utter defeat of Austria. 


It was the beginning and the end of the defeat of the in- 
ternal enemies of Italy herself. 

Half a year later the Italian army met another Austrian 
offensive on the Piave and turned it into an Austrian de- 
feat. It was the first of the Allied victories that ended with 
the crushing of the two Teutonic partners in crime. Of 
this brilliant action General Cavan said: 

The defense of the Piave at the end of 1917 is an imperishable 
page in the military annals of Italy; but not less glorious was 
the victory of June, 1918, when the Italian army, attacked by 
the entire army of Austria-Hungary, which possest a numerical 
superiority of eleven divisions, not only paralyzed the attack and 
recaptured the few positions lost during the first day, but reeon- 
quered an important tract of territory, and rendered Venice en- 
tirely safe. 

Lastly, just as Italy was the first to begin the final and 
decisive series of victories over the common enemy, so she 
was the first to administer ultimate defeat. For weeks in 
the early fall of 1918 we were all asking, in Italy as well 
as in America, Where is the Italian offensive? The Italians, 
we said, must take the offensive or suffer heavily in prestige 
if not in honor. When the moment came, the offensive came 
with it—and the prestige and honor of the Austrians crum- 
bled away before it. With fifty-one divisions of Italian 
troops, three of British, two of French, one of Czecho- 
Slovak, and one American regiment, General Caviglia at- 
tacked the Austrian army of sixty-three and one-half divi- 
sions, split it in two in the middle, drove it back all along 
the line, utterly routed it, and captured 500,000 prisoners. 
The defeat was complete; the Italian advance did not stop 
until the Italian flag was flying over Trent and Triest, the 
sacred cities of Italia Irredenta. Then Austria sued for an 
armistice and Italy had the honor of experiencing first along 
her front the cessation of hostilities. It was accomplished 
by the force of Italian arms and the power of the Italian 
spirit. 

Italy has won her spurs. She has conquered by her own 
magnificent achievements the right to be one of the great 
powers. She is a small country compared to the British 
Empire or the United States, or even to France. She is a 
poor country, lacking in natural resources and with a popu- 
lation tightly packed within her narrow borders. But she. 
has a great heart and an unconquerable spirit. In the con- 
tribution which she has made to the defeat of the Teuton 
powers—suffering privations and making sacrifices worthy 
to be set alongside those of France and Belgium—she has 
deserved well of the world, she has made civilization her 
debtor. 

We cannot do otherwise than recognize Italy as an equal 
partner in the achievement that has been wrought, and to 
welcome her to an equal voice in the determination of the 
questions which confront the five great powers—more spe- 
cifically the Big Four—in the peace to be imposed upon 
Germany. 

This is what the Italian people want above all. They 
know that they are worthy to be ranked as a great power; 
they want the recognition of the fact by the world, more 
especially by the peoples with whom they have fought side 
by side in the Great War. There can be no question about 
the fact. The only question is whether Americans and Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen will permit blindness, or self inter- 
est, or pride, or any other unworthy motive or circumstance 
to hold them back from awarding to the Italian people their 
rightful due. 

This leads to the practical question, How shall the bound- 
aries of Italy be redrawn in the great readjustment of the 
map of Europe. On this question I believe that American 
opinion, as I have seen it reflected in the press and in con- 
versation, is in danger of making a serious mistake. The 
American people rightly have a fine sympathy with opprest 
nationalities, with peoples aspiring to national self-expres- 
sion. But we must not permit that admirable sentiment to 
blind us to facts. It must not make us Quixotic—especially 
when it is at the expense of others and not of. ourselves, 
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THE SECOND HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION 


AR, famine, revolution, anarchy, tyranny—such 
W is the historic sequence. Disorders of the body 
politic have a regular course to run that is nat- 
ural tho not necessary. A malady of the human body like- 
wise has a normal course that results ultimately in the 
destruction of the pernicious bacillus unless the patient 
dies in the process. But physicians have learned how to 
check or shorten the disease, alleviate its worst symptoms, 
avoid its after effects and prevent its spreading. The socio- 
logical physician is young at his business and has not got 
much beyond such primitive methods as blood-letting and 
shot-gun quarantine. For instance, he has not, like the doc- 
tor, come to realize the importance of feeding the patient 
well and the science of political sanitation has yet to be 
worked out. 

What has happened in Hungary is, like what happened 
in Russia, what might have been expected, but we need not 
therefore regard it as inevitable and fold our arms in de- 
spair. A year ago we should have rejoiced to see Hungary 
in a state of collapse, but not so now. We are anxious— 
not from sympathy for her suffering, it is too soon for that 
—but because the patient has not yet made her will in our 
favor and because the disease is contagious. 

Last year we were hoping our armies could get to Berlin 
and Budapest. Now we are hoping that they won’t have to 
go there. To occupy an enemy capital while we dictate 
peace terms to a cowed and repentant people was a pleas- 
ant prospect, but to garrison permanently a country seeth- 
ing with anarchy is a job we naturally shrink from. 
Bolshevism is like the Great Boyg of Peer Gynt. It is in- 
tangible, pervasive and unfair in its fight. It gives way 
when pushed but crowds in on another side. We got along 
better when we were fighting the organized armies of the 
Central Powers, for then we could mark our progress by 
pins on a map. Our present embarrassment arises, from 
the completeness of our victory. Never in the history of the 
world were such powerful enemies so utterly defeated and 
such vast territories at the disposal of the victors. 

But the more new nationalities we have to indemnify the 
less territory there is to pay the indemnity. It is no wonder 
that the German and Austrian empires are flying to pieces 
like a grenade. The seceding sections not only want to escape 
the tyranny of German domination and the odium of the 
German name, but also the pecuniary penalties that are 
to be imposed upon whatever remains. Those that can’t run 
away may go into bankruptcy, whether voluntary or not 
does not matter much to the creditors. 

According to present plans 80 per cent of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy is to be taken away. That is all 
right. We are glad to see the old rickety reactionary 
contraption go to pieces, but we cannot then hope to realize 
much out of the residuary real estate. The Czechs used to 
pay 62 per cent of the Austrian taxes. They produced 93 
per cent of its sugar and 83 per cent of its coal. The Slo- 
vaks produced one-third of the iron, gold and silver of 
Hungary. Doubtless the Czecho-Slovaks will assume a cer- 
tain share of the old national debt of Austria-Hungary, but 
it would be unfair to saddle upon the young republic the 
moneys spent in oppressing their own people and in a war 
to which they were opposed. To charge the Croats and 
Slovenes who have escaped the Austro-Hungarian yoke 
with a war indemnity would be robbing the Serbians, with 
whom they have united in a common Jugoslavia. The same 
thing is true for the Poles, Ruthenians, Italians and Ru- 
manians. There is left then only those parts chiefly inhab- 
ited by Germans and Magyars who have a poison hatred 
fof one another and could not be tied together. 

The paring off process cut to the quick when the Ruman- 
ian frontier was brought up to the Theiss river only fifty 
miles from Budapest. This gave opportunity or excuse for 


the Bolsheviki to get control. Bolshevism, as we have pre- 
viously pointed out, can only succeed by being false to its 
professions. It defends itself by appealing to the principles 
it repudiates. Lenine and Trotzky profess not to believe in 
patriotism, but they might have fallen long ago if they had 
not been able to gain the support of their political oppo- 
nents by calling upon them to defend their country from 
invasion. So also in Hungary the Bolsheviki appeal to the 
same motive as did the old Kaiser, the fatherland is en- 
dangered, tho we cannot see what difference it makes to a 
true internationalist how political boundaries are drawn. 

But tho the latter end of Hungary be worse than the 
first we need not waste any tears over the overthrow of 
the Magyar aristocracy. It was class rule and race rule 
and minority rule all in one and did not have even the 
saving grace of efficiency. A few nabobs held one-sixth of 
the land of Hungary but produced only one-fifteenth of the 
crop. Seventy per cent of the people were peasants with 
little chance of anything better. With a better climate and 
a richer soil than Germany the yield per acre was 52 per 
cent of the German. Such factories as there were had 
mostly been established by Germans and as in Russia their 
withdrawal caused a collapse of the industry. Spartacus 
was able to make war on Rome as leader of a servile insur- 
rection. The only safeguard against a Spartacan movement 
is not to have serfs. 

The Karolyi government was as good a transitional stage 
of administration as we could have hoped for, republican, 
orderly, moderate, reputable, not opposed to progress, not 
inimical to the Allies. If it could have remained in power 
something might have been made out of Hungary. But, as 
in Russia, the pendulum has swung over from autocracy to 
ochlocracy without stopping at the golden mean of democ- 
racy. It will, of course, swing back in the course of time 
by its own momentum, but it is our business to try to stop 
tnese violent political oscillations and bring ‘the pendulum 
to rest as near its stable point of democracy as we can. 
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HELP ARMENIA, NOW! 
Te winter in Armenia and the Caucasus has been 








exceedingly severe, causing intense sufferings and 

great mortality among refugees. From Erivan, the 
chief city in Russian Armenia, cables report that 45,000 
are absolutely without bread; even the Government has not 
a pound to give the troops or the orphans. In all the Igdir 
region there is no meat; not a single dog, cat, horse or 
camel is left alive. On March 14 relief agents saw refugee 
women with bare hands stripping flesh from a dead horse. 
“Another week will score ten thousand lives lost. For 
Heaven’s sake hurry!” 

To meet this crisis the American Committee for Relief 
in the Near East, Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, has rushed flour and supplies to 
Black Sea and Caspian ports, and thence by rail; but deep 
snow hinders and funds are insufficient. Misery is still 
spreading; the number of destitute refugees in the Western 
Caucasus alone is now 330,000. 

In Asia Minor the Turks are setting adrift an increasing 
number of Armenian women and children. The food and 
supply ships sent from New York recently have reached 
Turkey; and the first twenty-car relief train has left Con- 
stantinople for the interior of Asia Minor. The British, who 
now control the Bagdad Railway, will let the American 
relief workers now on the ground by hundreds, have whole 
trains to rush medical supplies, food, seed corn and farm 
tractors. The organization is excellent; but the question 
is whether America will give promptly and generously 
enough to save the survivors from the insistent wolf. It 
is a debt of honor. 
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President Wilson 
and his colleagues 
of the Commission 
on the League of Nations took up in 
earnest on March 20 the task of revis- 
ing the tentative Constitution of the 
League in the light of the comments, 
criticisms and suggestions which had 
been made since its publication a month 
before. There were taken into consid- 
eration the objections which had been 
made by various United States Sena- 
tors, the suggestions of substitute pro- 
visions which had come from the same 
source, and proposals of amendments 
which had been made by neutral coun- 
tries. Thirteen such countries partici- 
pated in the day’s proceedings, and one 
of them, Switzerland, alone offered no 
fewer than twenty-six suggestions of 
amendment, among which was a clause 
providing that nothing in the Covenant 
should be interpreted as containing any- 
thing contrary to the sovereignty of 
States excepting so far as the state it- 
self by adhering to the Covenant should 
consent, and that the Covenant should 
not interfere with the internal affairs 
of any member of the League. This was 
supposed to be designed to protect and 
confirm the Monroe Doctrine. 

Japan proposed an amendment to se- 
cure the equality of all members of the 
League regardless of race, and France 
proposed the creation of an internation- 
al military staff. On March 22 the first 
seven articles of the Covenant were 
redrafted, and by March 24 the process 
had been extended to the first sixteen. 
The next day it was understood that 
amendments had been agreed upon 
which would safeguard the Monroe Doc- 
trine, withhold immigration and other 
domestic matters from international in- 
terference, preserve the independent 
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THE GREAT WAR 


March 20—Allied troops advance at 
Cologne and Mayence to check 
Spartacans. Reds active in Ukraine. 

March 21—Italians threaten to leave 
Peace Congress unless Fiume is 
given to them. French defeated in 
Ukraine. 

March 22—Allied troops enter Hun- 
gary. First large parade of return- 
ing troops in London. 

March 28—Hungarian proletariat ‘pro- 
claims Soviet government. Anti- 
American conspiracy quelled at Co- 
blenz. 

March 24—Russian Bolshevist and 
Czecho-Slovak armies both advanc- 
ing upon Hungary. 

March 25—Important revision of the 
League of Nations Covenant. All 
Egypt reported in revolt. 

March 26—Civil war at Budapest. 
Peace Congress plans joint peace 
treaty for all enemy countries. 




















sovereignty of states, require, unless 
otherwise stated, unanimous vote of the 
Executive Council for effective action, 
and provide for withdrawal of states 
from the League at will. 


Revolutionary symptoms 
in Hungary caused the 
sending of Allied troops 
into that country, on March 20-22, to 
maintain order against bands of plun- 
derers and agitators who were calling 
for the overthrow of the Government. 
Count Karolyi, the President of the 
Hungarian Republic, on March 23, an- 
nounced the resignation of the Cabinet, 
and the formation of a Socialist-Com- 
munist government. This, he said, was 
done because of the invidious attitude. 
of the Peace Congress toward Hungary, 
and he appealed to “the proletariat of 
the world” against that Congress. 


Revolution 
in Hungary 
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Simultaneously, the formation of a 
Revolutionary Government of Work- 
ers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Councils 
was announced, with Alexander Gorbai, 
an “uneducated but intelligent” work- 
man as President; Bela Kun as For- 
eign Minister, and Joseph Pogany, an 
orderly in the army, as Minister of 
War. This body issued a public declara- 
tion, that the proletariat of Hungary 
had taken all power into its hands, be- 
cause of the decision of the Peace Con- 
gress to occupy that country, which 
made the provisioning of it impossible. 
It added: 

The Council decrees the socialization of 
large estates, mines, big industries, banks. 
and transportation lines; declares com- 
plete solidarity with the Russian Soviet 
Government, and offers to contract an 
armed alliance with the proletariat of 
Russia. 

The peasantry and proletariat of Ru- 
mania, Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia were also invited to join the Hun- 
garians in a general uprising against 
the aristocracy; and the workingmen 
of Austria and Germany were request- 
ed to follow the example of the Hun- 
garians in breaking off relations with 
the Peace Congress. This latter utter- 
ance was regarded as tantamount to a 
declaration of war against the Allied 
powers. 

This formidable movement had ob- 
viously been planned some time in ad- 
vance, and probably in collusion with 
the Soviet Government of Russia. Wire- 
less telegraphic communication was at 
once established between Budapest and 
Petrograd, at which latter place the 
news of the Hungarian revolution was 
received with enthusiasm. The mobili- 
zation of a large “Red” Hungarian 
army was begun, and there were re- 
ports of the movement of a Russian Bol- 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE FIUME DISPUTE 


At the left a Jugoslav mass meeting protesting against the Italian occupation of Fiume. At the right a demonstration of the Italian population of 
Fiume asking that the city be reattached to Italy. Fiume is the chief seaport of Hungary, a city of about 40,000 population 
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shevik army toward the frontier of 
Galicia to join it. Meantime the Czecho- 
Slovak and Serbian armies moved 
against the revolutionists, and Freneh 
and other Allied troops were hastened 
in the same direction. Martial law was 
proclaimed thruout Hungary, with pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic, on March 
25. Two British monitors proceeded up 
the Danube from Belgrade to Budapest, 
to protect the Entente Commission and 
other foreigners. 

These doings in Hungary naturally 
had a serious effect upon Austria, 
where agitation arose for a similar 
revolution, and on March 25 it was an- 
nounced, apparently on good authority, 
that plans had been formed for the 
transformation of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment into a Soviet system, and for 
repudiation of the vote, recently given, 
for union with Germany, unless Ger- 
many would also become Bolshevist. 


, A critical moment ar- 
seniy’o Demand rived in the Peace 
Congress on March 21, 
when the Italian delegation unanimous- 
ly decided to withdraw from the Con- 
gress unless the Adriatic port of Fiume 
was assigned to Italy coincidentally 
with the signing of the Treaty of Peace. 
Fiume was the chief port of Hungary, 
and is surrounded by country inhabit- 
ed predominantly by Jugoslavs. In the 
city itself, however, a majority of the 
population is Italian. What is more im- 
portant, the civilization and the culture 
of the city are Italian. In fact, it is not 
too strong a statement of the case to 
say that Fiume is essentially an Italian 
city. The action of the Italian delegates 
is an expression of the overwhelming 
sentiment and will of the Italian people. 
The problem was a vexing one, the 
other Allies feeling bound on one hand 
to be loyal to Italy, to the understand- 
ings on which she entered the war and 
to her just and reasonable claims for 
Italian civilization on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, and at the same time 


for Fiume 


recognizing the necessity of providing 
the Jugoslavs with a suitable outlet to 
the sea. The matter was on March 22 
referred to Colonel House, of the Amer- 
ican delegation, in the hope that he 
could propose an arrangement which 
would be just and acceptable to Italy 
and at the same time would recognize 
sympathetically the aspirations of the 
Jugoslavs. 


The Economic The Economic Com- 
Commission ™ission of the Peace 
Congress formulated 


on March 22 the economic subjects 
which are to be dealt with in the Peace 
Treaty. These comprize the future 
status of the German commercial treat- 
ies with the Allied countries, all of 
which have been abrogated by the war; 
a tariff arrangement for the resump- 
tion of trade without discrimination 
among the Allied countries; a provision 
concerning German contracts made be- 
fore the war with Allied countries and 
suspended by the war; provisions con- 
cerning the disposition of German prop- 
erty, patents, copyrights and trade- 
marks in Allied countries; and a provi- 
sion for the assembling of an interna- 
tional economic and commercial con- 
gress as soon as possible after the con- 
clusion of peace. 


The Problem of The question of Ger- 
many’s reparation to 
the countries upon 
which she has inflicted losses has been 
much discussed, particularly by the 
President and the British and French 
Prime Ministers. It seems largely to 
have been resolved into the question not 
what Germany should pay but what she 
can pay. The financial experts of the 
Commission on Reparation have re- 
ported that forty billion dollars would 
be about the limit of Germany’s ability 
to pay, within any reasonable time. 
This is admittedly not nearly as much 
as she might justly be asked to pay. 
Indeed, it may do little more than pay 
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TWO LEADERS OF GERMANY 


Gustav Noske (left) is known as “the iron man of the new republic.” As Minister of Defense of 

the Ebert ministry he issued the order that all Spartacans captured by the Government forces 

were to be shot. At the right is the Food Secretary of the German republic, Robert Schmidt, 
one of the leading Socialists and a former member of the Reichstag 
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for the property destroyed and confis- 
cated, without touching the enormous 
war debts which the Allied nations have 
been compelled to contract and for 
which Germany is held to be morally 
responsible. 

The view of the experts is that 
to demand more than about forty 
billions of Germany would so burden 
her as to impair her capacity for pay- 
ing any considerable indemnity at all 
If the forty billions were paid in yearly 
instalments during forty years, the 
total payments of principal and inter- 
est would aggregate eighty billions. It 
was reported on March 20 that the 
American delegates were in favor of 
reducing the amount to be paid by Ger- 
many to only twelve billions, believing 
that to be about all that could be raised. 


The question of Ger- 
many’s solvency is be- 
ing much discussed at 
Berlin, perhaps with the object of in- 
ducing the Peace Congress to grant 
liberal terms in the treaty, but doubt- 
less also because the question is really 
a serious one. Dr. Schiffer, the Minis- 
ter of Finance, states that the national 
debt is now about $42,500,000,000, on 
which $5,000,000,000 will have to be 
paid each year for interest, sinking 
fund, etc. Before the war the debt was 
only $1,250,000,000, and the entire year- 
ly budget was not more than that. Ap- 
parently, then, the country must now 
raise at least four times as great a 
revenue as it did before the war, to 
say nothing of what it may have to 
raise for indemnity to the Allies. 


The Solvency 
of Germany 


Much apprehension was 
exprest in Germany lest 
the revolutionary move- 
ment in Hungary should extend to 
that country and cause a more formi- 
dable renewal of the Spartacan out- 
breaks. This was so coupled with de- 
mands for food and for more liberal 
treatment by the Allies that there was 
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scme uncertainty whether the fear of 
Bolshevism was genuine or wasassumed 
for a purpose. Excepting for strikes 
and riots at Stettin, Luebeck and Bres- 
lau, however, there was no tangible 
response to the Hungarian call for rev- 
olutionary codéperation. Karl Radek, 
the Russian Bolshevist agent, who 
went to Germany surreptitiously in 
the middle of February, supposedly to 
aid in the Spartacan insurrection led 
by Karl Liebknecht, and who had iong 
been imprisoned, was released on 
March 24 by order of the German Gov- 
ernment on the ground that there were 
no charges against him which would 
warrant his further detention. 

Three Spartacan agents were arrest- 
ed at Coblenz on March 24, who con- 
fest that they had come thither to or- 
ganize Spartacan forces for an attack 
upon the American garrison and seiz- 
ure of the banks and railroads, in the 
hope of provoking a general civilian 
uprising against the American Army 
of Occupation. 

President Ebert is reported to have 
declared publicly on March 23 that the 
German Government could not and 
would not accept any terms of peace 
which gave Danzig to Poland, or 
which robbed Germany of any part of 
West Prussia or Upper Silesia. He 
added that the Government would as- 
sent to the neutralizing of the Vistula 
River and the making of Danzig a 
free port, thus giving Poland access to 
the sea. 


The President 
Amid the Ruins 


President Wilson, 
accompanied by Mrs. 
Wilson and other 
members of his party, spent March 23 
at Soissons, Montdidier, the Chemin 
des Dames, and elsewhere where the 
war raged and great devastation was 
inflicted. He declared afterward that 
the day had been very instructive to 
him, tho in many ways very painful 
because of the distressing character of 
the things which he saw. But he added 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR OF 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 

M. Alexandre Millerand, former Minister of 
ar in France, has been appointed by President 
oincaré as Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, with 
uarters at Strassbourg. The post was first 
to M. Charles Jonnart, whose portrait 
"ss published in The Independent last week 
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THE ONLY AMERICAN WOMAN ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT 
Miss Marcia Dunham has charge of the canteen in the Y. M. C. A. railroad train that goes from 
point to point serving the American and ae ae British soldiers fighting the Bolsheviki in 
a 


that it had enabled him to have a fuller 
conception than ever before of the ex- 
traordinary sufferings and hardships 
of the people of France in the baptism 
of cruel fire thru which they have 
passed. 


Clemenceau’s Emile Cottin, the would- 
Aecaiiens murderer of M. 
Clemenceau, was on 


March 14 unanimously sentenced to 
death by the military court which had 
been trying him. The court found that 
he had formed the idea of committing 
the crime in May, 1918, during a strike 
of workmen in aviation factories, and 
at that time began target-practise with 
a pistol. Cottin was able to earn more 
than $7 a day, yet considered himself 
opprest and wished in resentment to 
destroy society. 

Rarely, said the court, had a 
crime been accomplished with more 
sustained premeditation, more ma- 
ture design, and more _ implacable 
tenacity. Expert medical opinion de- 
clared Cottin to be entirely responsible 
for his acts. During his trial the prison- 
er declared that if he had escaped ar- 
rest after his attempt upon M. Clemen- 
ceau’s life, he would have repeated the 
crime at another opportunity. 


The future of the lit- 
pen tle Grand Duchy of 

Luxemburg, a country 
which has often been an object of con- 
tention in European diplomacy and 
wars, is still uncertain. The Parlia- 
ment on March 19 voted to submit to 
a popular referendum the question of 
the future form of government; 
whether the present dynasty should be 
retained, a new dynasty established, or 
a republic created, and immediately 
thereafter unanimously adopted a res- 
olution expressing confidence in the 
neighboring powers and their loyal 
maintenance of the treaties protecting 
Luxemburg, and declaring it to be the 
will of the people that Luxemburg 
should retain its independence and 
self-government. 


The Bolshevist forces 
were reported on March 
0 to be making a new 
and formidable drive at Archangel, 
and to be making some progress 
against the small Allied army. The 
coming of spring will presently open 
the Dwina and Vaga rivers to naviga- 
tion, when numerous gunboats belong- 
ing to the Bolshevists will come into 
operation. It will be some time later be- 
fore the Allied boats at the mouths of 
those rivers, further north, will be able 
to move. 
Meantime the Bolshevists are re- 
ported to have changed their manner of 
warfare, abandoning the cruel and in- 
human practises with which they have 

been charged. 

Elsewhere there is considerable ac- 
tivity. The Bolshevists were driven 
from Dvinsk, southeast of Riga, on 
March 20. They were also compelled ¢ 
by the Poles to retire from Pinsk, while 
Mitau, southwest of Riga, was cap- 
tured by the Letts. In the Ukraine the 
Ukrainian forces under General Pet- 
lura were reported on March 21 to be 
making substantial gains and to have 
placed the Bolshevist forces in a pre- 
carious position. It was at the same 
time reported that the French troops 
were about to evacuate Odessa. This 
report was later declared to have been 
premature, tho it was admitted that 
the evacuation of Odessa was planned, 
leaving, however, an Allied garrison at 
Sebastopol. 

News came on March 24 of impor- 
tant operations by the Siberian troops 
of the Kolchak Government at Omsk. 
These troops had passed the Urals and 
were advancing on a line from Perm 
to the trans-Siberian railway; they had 
advanced twenty miles on a fifty-mile 
front between Okansk and Osa; and 
had attained marked successes at 
Birsk, northwest of Ufa. 

Russian police statistics report that 
smallpox, typhoid fever, “hunger 
plague” and other pestilences rage at 
Petrograd, where more than 113,000 


Operations 
in Russia 
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U. 8. Offictal, from Weatern Newspaper Union 


KEEPING TRACK OF RATIONS FOR THE A. E. F. 
The Quartermaster’s depot at Treves has developed a simple system by this neatly charted board 
with movable pegs of keeping accurate account of the rations in all its warehouses and of being 
able to tell at a glance just how much of what is where 


persons, or more than 11 per cent of 
the population, died during the month 
of February. Similar conditions pre- 
vail at Moscow. 


: The question of the 
bo oe boundaries of Poland 
oblems ‘ 
continues to give trouble. 
The Poles were well pleased with the 
proposal to give them the port of 
Danzig, with a broad strip of terri- 
tory thru West Prussia connecting it 
with the mass of Poland. Germany, on 
the other hand, revolts against it, 
pointing out that there is a large and 
probably a majority German popula- 
tion in the territory which it is thus 
proposed to give to Poland. To this the 
Poles rejoin that, if such is the case, it 
is because that territory, historically 
Polish, was artificially colonized by the 
German Government with German set- 
tlers, in pursuance of Bismarck’s pol- 
icy of Prussianizing Poland. 

The Peace Congress decided on 
March 25 to send home to Poland, to 
resist there the threatened Bolshevik 
invasion, the Polish troops who have 
been fighting in France. The German 
Government protests against their be- 
ing sent by way of Danzig, on the 
ground that their passage thru West 
Prussia would “lead to an attempt 
bloodily to oppress the undoubted Ger- 
man majority” in that region. It was 
euggested that they be landed at Koe- 
nigsberg, in East Prussia. 


British Strike 
Averted 


The great strike of 
British miners, rail- 
way hands and trans- 
port workers, which had been threat- 
ened for some time, was presumably 
averted on March 21, when all three 
bodies voted to continue at work, for 
a time at least, until the Coal Com- 
mission’s report and other Govern- 
ment proposals could be carefully con- 
sidered. The Coal Commission’s report 
was presented on March 20, with a 
number of radical recommendations. 
These included the progressive reduc- 
tion of hours of labor in the mines from 


eight to seven, and from seven to six; 
an increase in wages; and the giving 
to the workers an effective voice in the 
management of the mines. It was de- 
clared that the present system of 
ownership and working was _ intoler- 
able, and must be replaced by nation- 
alization or by joint control by owners 
and workers. These recommendations, 
if adopted, would mean an increase of 
$150,000,000 a year in wages. It was 
suggested that a penny a ton should 
be at once collected on all coal raised, 
to provide means for improving hous- 
ing in collierydistricts. This would pro- 
duce $5,000,000 a year. 

It was announced in Parliament 
that the Government accepted and 
would act upon the report, and that 
this would involve the continuation of 
Government control of the coal trade 
for two years more, and a cost to the 
taxpayers of $150,000,000 a year. It 
was chiefly because of this announce- 
ment by the Government that the 
three great labor organizations voted 
the next day to defer indefinitely the 
threatened strike. 

The appalling need of reform in 
mining conditions and operations was 
shown in a supplementary minority 
report, which disclosed the facts that 
one-tenth of all the nation’s children 
are born and raised in mining com- 
munities; that many families live in 
houses of a single room and a majority 
in houses of not more than two rooms; 
and that there are from 160,000 to 
176,000 casualties a year, of which 
from 1500 to 1700 are fatal. 


Going back for its 
precedent to the 
Lodge __ resolution, 
adopted by the Senate in 1912 to pre- 
vent the purchase by Japanese inter- 
ests of Magdalena Bay in Lower Cali- 
fornia, the State Department on March 
21 issued a warning to the California- 
Mexico Land Company of Los Angeles 
that the Japanese purchase of Ameri- 
can-owned land in Lower California 
will not be permitted by this Govern- 


Practising the 
Monroe Doctrine 


ment. The action of the State Depart- 
ment was based on telegrams from 
Senator Phelan of California reporting 
the alleged negotiations by Japanese 
interests to buy 800,000 acres of land 
in Lower California, just below the 
United States border. The State De- 
partment has had no other information 
concerning these negotiations and the 
Japanese Embassy denied having 
knowledge of any such attempts toward 
the purchase of Mexican land. 

‘Senator Phelan made the affair an 
occasion for voicing California’s pro- 
test against any proposal of the League 
of Nations to eliminate United States 
discrimination against Oriental immi- 
gration. ~ 


The Mexican 
Puzzle 


During the war Mexico 
ropt almost out of the 
news, except for spora- 
dic bursts of oil or German propagandu. 
But now the spotlight is swinging round 
to Mexico again and is bringing sharp- 
ly into prominence the question: Can 
the Carranza Administration govern 
Mexico? 
On March 15 a dispatch from Mexico 
City announced: 


The State of Morelos is under control 
of Government troops after being overrun 
for ten years by bands commanded by 
Emiliano Zapata. A campaign conducted 
by General Pablo Gonzales, commander of 
the Government forces, has been success- 
ful, Zapata and a few hundred followers 
being driven into the mountains near 
Puenta de Ixtla, on the boundary between 
Mexico and Guerrero. His capture is ex- 
pected almost any day. 

Morelos is a state of Mexico on the 
south descent of the great plateau. It 
is extremely productive of coffee, sugar 
and grains and had in 1900 a popula- 
tion of about 162,000. The same dis- 
patch that proclaimed the control of the 
state by the Carranza Government 
went on to say: 


There is regular train service over the 
National Railway of Mexico between this 
city and Cuernavaca, the capital of Morelos, 
and colonists and artizans are being taken 
there free of charge by the Government. 

Cuernavaca, which has been held by 
Government troops for several months, is 
rapidly approaching a normal condition, 
altho the Zapatistas during their occupa- 
tion of the town stripped the place of al- 
most every stick of timber and unroofed 
nearly all the houses and public buildings. 

The country between Cuernavaca and 
Cuautla is dotted with looted sugar refin- 
eries representing investments totaling mil- 
lions of dollars. They are surrounded by 
sugar plantations which were allowed to 
run to waste by the rebels. Every stick of 
timber and every pound of salable metal 
was torn from the refineries by Zapata’s 
men. 


The Government’s program of recon- 
struction. went at the land problem 
first: 


dividing up the great estates among the 
people, with the codperation of the pro- 
prietors. The Government is determined to 
eliminate the old system, under which the 
whole State of Morelos (2776 square miles) 
was formerly divided into twenty-eight 
estates owned by fourteen families. 

Schools are being opened but their capac- 
ity is entirely inadequate to accommodate 
the hundreds of children seeking admission. 

Except for the extreme southwest sec 
tion, where Zapata has taken refuge, the 
whole state is quiet and there has*not been 
a single skirmish reported in weeks. 


Only three days after this promising 
report of Mexico’s quiet progress came 
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another Associated Press 
dated from Washington: 

The American Embassy at Mexico City 
was instructed today by the State Depart- 
ment to request the Mexican Government 
to take every possible step to insure the 
protection of American citizens in the ter- 
ritory in Northern Mexico, where Villa 
bands again have become active. 

The information available seemed to 
indicate that Villa was sounding out 
the attitude of the United States by 
raiding operations in Chihuahua and 
along the Mexican-Texan border. The 
capture of an American citizen, James 
Whitten, by Villista bandits, was re- 
ported at Las Cruces. The body of an- 
other American citizen, Oscar Wallace, 
who was kidnapped on his ranch near 
Progreso by Mexican bandits, was 
found on March 25. Three other Ameri- 
cans, similarly captured, were released 
by the bandits after the American Gov- 
ernment had written the Mex’can Gov- 
ernment insisting upon their safc re- 
turn. 

Troops of the 8th U. S. Cavalry sta- 
tioned at the border went into Mexico 
on March 23 in pursuit of Mexican ban- 
dits who had stolen cattle and horses 
from an American ranch at Nunez, 
Texas. The troops recovered the stolen 
property and in a skirmish with the 
thieves killed five Mexicans and wound- 
ed two. 1 

Some of the strongest opponents of 
the Carranza Government, “mcn once 
prominent in the Mexican republic,” 
united in a “National Alliance” organ- 
ized in Los Angeles recently. The Los 
Angeles Times explains the alliance as 
follows: 


dispatch, 


The purpose of the alliance is to unite 
factions and interests opposed to the Car- 
ranza Administration and to work as ef- 
fectively as possible thruout the United 
States for setting up a strong. constructive 
government in Mexico with men of ability 
and integrity at the helm. Members of the 
alliance say the Carranza Administration 
is an utter failure and must be replaced by 
~ aneee one if Mexico is to be rehabili- 

ted. 

















WMtelaw in London Passing Show 
THE DANGER PACE 
Taxpayer: “Here! For Goodness’ sake, ston! 
We passed the winning-post nearly four month; 
ago, and there’s danger ahead!” 
Government: “Yes . . b-but I ¢-can’t 
stop the old m-machine!” 


[The war expenditure is still costing the na- . 


tion approximately seven millions a day—near- 
y £5000 a minute.—Daily press.] 


The Fuel Administration 
announced on March 23 
that a plan to promote 
public welfare by more effective co- 
operation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the coal industry had been 
submitted in referendum form to the 
members of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation by officials of that organiza- 
tion. Producing companies holding 
membership in the National Coal As- 
sociation represent an annual output 
of approximately 400,000,000 tons, or 
three-fourths of the country’s bitumi- 
nous production. 

In this plan, which is the outcome of 
conferences called by Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, in which coal operators and 
mine workers participated, it is pro- 
posed: 

1, That all facts relating to the indus- 
try or any question touching it, such as 
the cost of living, the cost of production, 
labor conditions, transportation facilities, 
and other factors entering into the cost 


of coal, be officially and accurately ascer- 
tained by some of the regular Government 


Satisfying 
Everybody 





4, 


) A Tae 














Hulluday in Providence Sunday Journal 
THE BEST RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


agencies, since the Government is the most 
appropriate representative of the public. 

That the public is one of the parties 
at interest, the other two being capital 
and labor, and that no action affecting any 
of the findings of fact be taken until all 
three parties, thru their duly qualified rep- 
resentatives, shall have had an opportunity 
to consider and discuss the proposals. 

8. That the determination of facts, as 
outlined, and the formulation of adminis- 
trative policy are two separate and dis- 
tinct functions, and therefore should not 
be performed by the same agency of the 
Government. ° 

4. That the findings of facts, thus pro- 
posed, should be submitted to a permanent 
department of commission of the Govern- 
ment. In this connection it is pointed out 
that the plan does not contemplate the 
creation of new agencies, but proposes to 
utilize existing permanent governmental 
organizations. 

5. That the President designate some 
Cabinet officer, or other appropriate offi- 
cial, to represent the public in considering 
any policy proposed, and that as advisers 
to the commisioner there should be an equal 
number, say three, of representatives of 
operators and miners. The function of the 
commission would be the consideration of 
all the problems affecting the industry, and 
the formulation of - olicies to deal with such 
problems, the commission being a purely 
advisory body. 

6. That the commission shal] make rec- 
ommendations to the President, who would 
thus be placed in close relation with the 
industry and all factors entering into it 
making for its prosperity or retarding its 
development. 

















Orr in Chicago Daily Tribune 
THE AMERICAN LAOCOON 


Dr. Garfield also suggested that such 
a plan, modified to suit diverse condi- 
tions, might be adopted not only by 
the coal industry, but by other basic 
industries of the country as well, in 
which event the Government would be 
placed in possession of intimate facts, 
figures, findings and recommendations 
in meeting industrial problems relating 
to any industry as such problems might 
arise. 


The dispute that began 
when government con- 
trol gave to Postmaster 
General Burleson the administration of 
the telegraph and cable facilities 
reached a new climax on March 22 whe: 
the Postmaster General ordered Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, president of the Posta) 
Telegraph and Cable Company, to re- 
sign from “all duties incident to super- 
vision, possession, control and opera- 
tion of said telegraph and telephone 
system.” The reason given by Mr. 
Burleson for his discharge of Mr. 
Mackay and two other officials of the 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company 
was practically sabotage. The Post 
Office Department officially explained: 

The order removing the president of the 
Mackay Companies, Clarence H. w~ yt 
its general counsel, W. W. Cook, and its 
secretary, William J. Deegan, from the 
operation of the Postal Telegraph and Cable 

ompany’s land lines under Government 
control is made necessary by the fact that 
since the Post Office Department refused . 
to grant that company the compensation 
asked for by them the officials have refused 
to follow out ‘the instructions of the de- 
partment in the management of the prop- 
erties, and failed to put inte operation 
romptly the wage schedule and the eight- 
car day, and in various ways endeavored 
to embarrass and discredit the Government 
operation of the wires. 

In place of Mr. Mackay, Postmaster 
General Burleson has appointed A. F. 
Adams, president of the Kansas City 
Home Telephone Company. 

The Mackay companies have a suit 
now pending, contesting the authority 
of the Federal Government to take 
over their property. Their grievance 
against Postmaster General Burleson’s 
administration is based upon his al- 
leged unfair discrimination against the 
Postal Telegraph, and it was said that 
in appointing the directors of the serv- 
ice he practically put the Mackay lines 
into the hands of their competitors. 


Ousting the 
Owner 











THE RIGHTS OF RESIDENTS 


BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The question of what to do with the alien minorities that 
unavoidably will be included within the national boundaries 
now being drawn is one of the most perplexing before the 
Peace Conference. At a meeting held in New York on Feb- 
ruary 8 in behalf of Armenian independence Mr. Bryan, in 
the course of an eloquent speech, suggested a solution for the 
problem of Armenia that may be of general application and 
at our request he has elaborated it for The Independent 


© Harris & Ewing, from Paul Thompson 
The former Secretary of State in Washington 
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66 entrust to the friends of Armenia an idea that has 
been growing in my mind for several years and which 
seems to me to be especially applicable to the present 
situation. The doctrine of self-determination is found- 

ed on the highest conception of justice, but its application 

is often rendered difficult by a mixture of races. The just 
administration of the government by the dominant element 
over large minorities of different racial characteristics is 
almost as difficult as it is for one nation to deal justly with 
another subject nation. No matter what boundaries are 
fixed to the Republic of Armenia the territory set apart for 
the new nation will, necessarily, be occupied by representa- 
tives of many races, and as the Armenians are scattered 
over a very wide area it is not possible for all of them to 
be included in any geographical division. It is to remedy this 
difficulty that I venture to make a suggestion. It is this: 
That the government of the Armenian Republic agree ti 
purchase, at its present value, all the property, real and 
personal, belonging to any one of another race who does 
not desire to live under the new government. In the case 
of Armenia, this will have several advantages. In the first 
place, it will permit those to leave, without financial sacri- 
fice, who, being unfriendly to the new government, would be 
discordant elements if they remained, and the property thus 
purchased could be sold to Armenians in other parts of 
Europe who would be drawn back to their home land by the 
promise of freedom and progress. Such a plan would not 
involve any net loss to the government because it is incon- 
ceivable that property should fall in price under the new 
conditions and any advance in price would make the trans 
action profitable to the government. It is entirely probable 
that most of the representatives of other races would prefer 
to remain, partly because of business advantages, partly 
because of intermarriage, but largely because they could 
find nowhere else so bright an outlook for the future. If 
they remained, criticism would be silenced; having the 
privilege of leaving without loss to themselves they could 
not complain that the change in government did them any 
injustice. I believe that the adoption of such a policy by the 
government of the Armenian Republic would not only be of 
very great value to it but that it would give to the world 

a just principle of universal application and make easiey 

the adjustment of territorial disputes in every part of the 

world.” 

The statement given above presents the subject as it 
was submitted to the guests assembled at the dinner re 
cently given in the interest of Armenian Independence. The 
basic principle involved is that human beings, living upop 
land transferred to a new sovereignty, do not pass with the 
land, but have rights independent of, and superior to, the 
soil. The matter was brought to my attention some years 
ago when I was dealing with a boundary dispute between 
two of the smaller Latin-American republics. As is usua) 
in such of the cases the decision, being in the nature of u 
compromise, was not fully satisfactory to either party. A 
part of the disputed tract was awarded to one nation and 
a part to the other. Each side complained of the injustice 
brought upon residents who were, without their consent and 
against their will, transferred to a new sovereignty. It 
occurred to me that the equities in the case might be ad- 
justed by the application of the principle announced at the 
Armenian banquet; that is, that the government which 
extended its jurisdiction over these unwilling citizens could 
both protect itself and do justice to persons unwillingly 
brought under its jurisdiction by an offer that would enable 
them to remove from the land without financial loss. If the 
resident can dispose of his property without loss and remove 
to some other place, and thus be free to choose a residence 
in harmony with his desires and interests, the ground for 
complaint is largely reduced, if not removed, and the gov- 
ernment at the same time protects itself by avoiding the 
complaint of one who, if he remained against his will, 
coerced into remaining by the pecuniary loss that he might 
suffer if he attempted to dispose of his property in haste, 
would naturally be dissatisfied. In the case that I had in 
mind, the purchases would not amount to much, and the 
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amount spent by the government inter- 
ested would be approximately equal, 
and each government could sell what it 
bought to citizens of its own govern- 
ment who would desire to withdraw 
from the ceded territory. 

As I revolved the thought in my mind 
the plan was developed until I saw in 
it an idea that seemed of universal ap- 
plication, but having no opportunity to 
use it, it lay dormant until the conclu- 
sion of the World War and the as- 
sembling of the Peace Conference in 
Paris. When I read reports of proposed 
boundary changes, and especially when 
the various groups pleading for the 
right of self determination made their 
statements showing a puzzling mixture 
of populations, the plan was recalled 
as a thing imperatively needed now. 

Greece is asking for territory in 
which the inhabitants of Greek blood 
form the predominating element, but in 
each case there are large minorities of 
other races. It would greatly assist in 
the settlement of these disputes if in 
each case the new government an- 
nounced its willingness to assist by the 


in the United 
States army as a 
private and later 
as a_ lieutenant 
during the Span- 


proposed plan in the redistribution of 
population according to the desire of 
the residents. 

Likewise, in the establishment of the 
new Republic of Poland. It will be made 
up of territory withdrawn from the 
sovereignty of Germany, Austria and 
Russia—territory in which Polish blood 
predominates, but in which there are 
considerable minorities unfriendly to 
the aspirations of the Polish people. 
It would make the work of the Polish 
Government much easier if it announced 
its willingness to buy out those desir- 
ing to remove to other countries. 

Alsace-Lorraine returns to French 
sovereignty after being under German 
rule for nearly half a century. While 
it may be said with justice that Ger- 
mans ought not to have taken advan- 
tage of their nation’s wrong and made 
investments in a land torn from France 
by violence, still in this practical world 
we deal with situations as they are and 
not as they should be, and an offer by 
France to purchase the property of 
German investors who came into Al- 
sace-Lorraine during German occupa- 


WHAT IS A CRIME? 


BY CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


tion, would relieve the French Govern- 
ment of many difficult problems, and at 
the same time would enable the French 
Government to furnish homes to those 
of its own people who will be glad to 
take the place of Germans who retire 
across the Rhine. 

But beyond the immediate advantages 
to government and to individuals is 
the fact that it is a step toward justice 
in international affairs. The old ways 
are being abandoned and new ideals 
are being adopted. Ruthlessness is on 
the wane; the doctrine of brotherhood 
is gaining ground. Nations, instead of 
inquiring what they have the power to 
do, are asking what they should do. A 
world conscience is making itself mani- 
fest, and that conscience is challenging 
the methods that rest on force. Is it 
right? is the question upon which in- 
creasing emphasis is being placed. 

The world longs for peace; the 
League of Nations is proof positive of 
this universal desire. The recognition 
of the rights of residents when their 
lands come under a new sovereignty 
will promote peace. 


supported by un- 
challenged _evi- 
dence from the 
War Depart- 
ment’s own offi- 





ish War and for 
several years 
after was one of 
the officers direct- 
ing military in- 
struction in the 
Coast Artillery of 
the New York 
National Guard. 
When he wrote 
his series of arti- 
cles for Harper’s 
Weekly in 1914 
on the injustice 
of the United 
States army 
court - martial 
system, Mr. Post 
had made an in- 
tensive study of 
court - martial 
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HEADQUARTERS WESTERK DIVIAION, 
Sen Francisco, California, March 7, 1012, 


Gewenat Coomr-Masrtat t 
Ouran No, 174, ' 


Beioce = generat court-martial wirich convened at Schofield 
Rarracks, Hawaii Territory, purewent to paragraph 9, Special 
Orders, No. 37, Headquarters Western Division, February 13, 
1912, was arraigned and tried: 

First Lievtenant John WK. Iume, Sth Cavalry, 

z Cram 

Cxtaace, Condnet to the prejudice of good arder and milttary 
disciptine, fn violation of the 6241 Article of War 

Specification 1; In that Firs Lieptenam Joke K. Hume, Sth 
Cavalry, did absent himself fre om his troup and duty, without 
authority, from about 7 p. on) Janwary 12, 1912, until ahowe 8:30 
p ™., Janmary 17, 1912. 

This at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii Territory, 

Specification 11+ fo that First Liewtenant Soin K. Hume, Sth 
Cavalry, did becemie incapacitated for duty, through the exces- 
sive use of alcoholic sthuulants, while alwemt without leave at 
Honotolu, Hawaii Territory, from the evening of January 12, 1912, 
anti! the evening of fananey 17, 1912, and did remain so incapaci- 
tated, through said cause, wil about noon on January 22, 1912 

The at Honolulu, Hawaii Territory, and Schofield Borrcks, 
Hawaii Te tritory 

Pusas 

To the Im Specification: “tjuilty.” 

To the 24 Specification: “Gullty.” 


cial files—under 


ee. , 
the court-martial 
71 MO sy j system of the 
! Judge Advocate 
HEADQUARTERS CENTRAL DIVISION, General’s Depart- 
Ceweran 
Couar-Mavrtat t Chicago, Minois, Apri 4, 1912. ment, published 
Oantns, No. 04 . , 
4 owe a general erurt-martial which conveued at Fort Mac in H ar +. et 
wie, Wyomin, reuant to paragrap> 5, Speci ers, No j 
7: academia paw Dirsion Paeides ation cas - Weekly in 914. 


tuigned and tried: 

Private James Bujeck, Rand, eth Infantry 
Cuame 

Curamne Adsence without leave, in violoting of the 32d Anicle 
of War. 

Specification: In what Private James Mojeck, Rand, wth U 
8. Infantry, did whore hnnse i frown Lewis company, without jeave 
from fis erumauding oti 0 a.m, March 19th, 1012, 
ont) 3.99 p m, March “tah, me 1a. This at For Mackeurle, 
Wyoming. 

. Praas 

To the Specification: “(uilty,” 

To the Charge: “Gnilty” 

* Pinpi nos. 

Of the Specification: “Guilty.” 

Of the Charge: “Guilty.” 

(Evidence of five previous convictions was considered.) 

Savrence 
Te be dishonarably dsgeherged the service of the United States, 


’ forfeiting all pay ond allowancei due him, and to be confined af 


hard labor at such place a4 the reviewing exthority may direct, 
for three (3) months, 


The recent ar- 
raignment by the 
president of the 
American Bar 
Association of 
the Judge Advo- 
cate’s court-mar- 
tial system and 
horrible injus- 
tices, the resolu- 
tions adopted by 
the American 
Bar Association, 
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law ‘ond of the Nowa, tt i neeer nets tmuaics| G* lenias ot 
4 cw ov prt! wi 
cases in the offi- cs car agin duly cwristad ot Por) Machence, Woyring. the court-ma n 
cial records of the |° Ofte Charye: “Guity” hem, J. A system reveale 
+ Srwrence. By commano or Burcaoren Cawtast Porrs: 4 by the United 
War Department. ‘ °To be reprimanded by the reviewing authority ond cowhned to. — : D. B DE’ ; 
Th b h te Unie of the aut where ie troop may be serve for se 4 ie Mojor, Gentral Sta i States Senate 
e abuses he months.” Omen: * Chlef of Stef j ‘ 
discusses here || <M sparson, Commitee on 
BOs Store j an a. 
were recently |i. GA A “sah } Military airs, 


tention of Con- 


he and the courage- 








From Harper’s Weekly 
gress by former 


Judge Advocate 
General Ansell. 
Secretary Baker 
has since started 
an investigation 
of military law 


itself, 
punishing an enliste 


HEN Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker recently 
stated that “during the time 
of peace, prior to the war, 
1 do not recall that our system of mili- 
tary law ever became the subject of 
public attack on the ground of its struc- 


so the hardshi 


allowances due him were forfeite 


FACSIMILES OF COURT-MARTIAL ORDERS 

On the left is the case of a first lieutenant who was absent, drunk, Pot five days. 
Somebody else was paid for doing his work. H 

to the limits of his post for a few months. A post is a complete social community in 

is purely rhetorical. To the right is the result of a court-martial 

-two hours without leave. All pay and 

. he was dishonorably discharged and sentenced to 


man for being absent thirt 


three months at hard labor 


tural defects,” it indicated that he was 
probably the only official connected 
with the regular establishment of the 
War department who was not familiar 
with the exposure of the structural de- 
fects, abuses and inhumanities and in- 
justices to American soldiers—amply 


e was merely reprimande 


ofs position 
taken by General 
Samuel T. Ansell, 
Acting Judge Ad- 
vocate General of 
the Army—since 
demoted and at- 
tacked by Judge 
Advocate General 
Crowder, all corroborate the shocking 
abuses in the administration of justice 
by the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment in its court-martial system, 
and which I had previously attacked in 
exposures in Harper’s Weekly. 
Secretary of War Baker’s statement 


and confined 
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—aside from the fact that he might 
defend it on the ground that he had no 
personal recollection of the exposure 
of court-martial scandals—logically 
suggests, in General Crowder’s defense, 
that any abuses and cruelties made pub- 
lic by General Ansell and the Senate 
were incidental and temporary confu- 
sions merely due to the tremendous 
pressure of the war, and that in peace 
times, prior to the war, Judge Advocate 
General Crowder’s court-martial de- 
partment was a model of fair, humane 
and American justice. 
This, most emphatically, is not so. 
Judge Advocate General Crowder’s 
department of court-martial adminis- 
tration needs a drastic overhauling and 
revision; it needs a new system, a new 
heart, a new enlightened American 
principle and a Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral at the head who is in sympathy 
with the modern concepts of justice and 
who has, in the field of American 
ideals, an understanding of our nation- 
al spirit that makes us warlike but not 
military, and that demands a square- 
dealt justice for American soldiers. 
Every effort is being made by Gen- 
eral Crowder and the friends of bureau- 
cratic militarism to make it appear, by 
absolutely ignoring the facts of the out- 
rageous scandals and oppressions of 
the court-martial system, that the whole 
issue is nothing but a personal attack 
by General Ansell. On the contrary, it 
is an issue between justice and human- 
ity on the one side and an outworn, 
surviving autocratic, military bureau- 
cracy on the other—and Judge Advo- 
cate General Crowder defends the lat- 
ter in his Judge Advocate’s department. 
For under our court-martial system 
the common soldier, volunteer or draft- 
ed, can be convicted and sentenced to 
ferocious terms of imprisonment with- 
out the right of appeal, or any orderly 
legal channels for securing justice even 
against the most shocking oppressions. 


Bain ser owe 
Former Brigadier General Samuel T. Ansell 


It is the common American soldier in 
the ranks, who is inarticulate and can- 
not protest, whom General Ansell is 
defending. 

This is the issue; and to make this 
plain is what moves me to set forth the 
facts of the past and the present. 

Secretary of War Baker said there 
had been no public attack of the “struc- 
tural defects” of the court-martial sys- 
tem. Therefore it is interesting to refer 
to my five articles in Harper’s Weekly 
on this point. I charged: 


Offenses may be important or trivial at 
the unchecked whim of an officer; adoles- 
cent ignorance may persecute ability, un- 
restrained and unpunished... . 

The discipline of our army—and the 
very life of an army is its discipline—is 
operated under a rambling, shambling col- 
lection of laws and regulations that defy 
coherent analysis or logical operation, but 
which shields incompetence and abuse . . 

,» Minor infractions are dragged out into 
pompous ‘proceedings; the high-priced time 
of officers is devoted to the solemn weigh- 
ing of the niceties of the dancing class; 

. while in the case of desertion—a 
peculiar and interesting class in itself— 
the ordinary decencies of common sense and 
of humanity are continually outraged. 

The general court-martial, which is the 
military machinery for the administration 
of army law and its judicial processes, is 
a travesty on civilized justice which shel- 
ters favoritism and oppression. We will 
take up the instances shortly, and they can 
speak for themselves. .. . 

It (the court-martial) can try any of- 
fense from a dirty rifle to murder. It is 
responsible to no one for its acts. The only 
relief from any verdict or any sentence is 
by an appeal to mercy. Whatever flagrant 
wrong may have been committed, it is an 
uncertain charity alone, not justice, which 
can reach it. A court-martial can, and 
does, condone crimes and outrages in offi- 
cers that saves them from justice; it can, 
and does heap oppressions and even illegal 
sentences upon the enlisted man from which 
only the accidents of charity or mercy 
ean save him. (February 21, 1914.) 


These were certainly public charges 
against the structural defects of the 


Judge Advocate General’s court-mar- 
tial department. And I proved them by 
typical cases out of the hundreds shown 
in the official court-martial records. 

Now listen to an army officer and his 
charge. On February 13 of this year. 
Acting Judge Advocate of the Army, 
Samuel T. Ansell, staked his profes- 
sional army career in exposing the 
shocking injustice of the court-martial 
system during this war. He said: 

The sentences imposed for slight of- 
fenses by the courts-martial have shocked 
every sense of justice. They have reached 
the hights of injustice. The sentences in 
many instances bore no reasonable relation- 
ship to the offenses committed. 

For forty years the army has been curst 
with red tape in its courts-martial proceed- 
ings. Terrible injustices have been inflict- 
ed upon small offenders. The whole system 
is wrong. 

I realize that I am arraigning an insti- 
tution to which I belong. But I am doing 
it so that ample justice may be done the 
men in the ranks. 

Could corroboration of my charges 
be stronger—General Ansell’s condem- 
nation is identical, except in its greater 
brevity. 

I showed that a prisoner was not en- 
titled, as a right, to counsel to defend 
him, but that it was permitted merely 
as a favor and that the interests of the 
prisoner were to be guarded only “so 
far as they are not inconsistent with 
military relations,” this being the 
extract from the regulations governing 
the courts-martial. And the Senate Com- 
mittee found that soldiers were given 
youthful, immature lieutenants to de 
fend them from even the death penalty 
—one such officer-counsel naively ad- 
vising the unfortunate soldiers to plead 
“guilty” to a charge in which a verdict 
of “guilty” meant death! I was per- 
emptorily forbidden further access to 
the records of the department after it 
was discovered that these grave abuses 
were understood by me, in spite of the 
fact that the [Continued on page 4 
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3's A SQUARE DEAL FOR 
RAILROAD CONTROL 


BY WILLIAM FLEMING FRENCH 


lic Be Pleased,” 
wings of publicity, he hob- 
bled the Railroad Admin- 
istration with a staggering 
handicap. He struck the 
wrong pitch for his asso- 
ciates to sing to; drew the 
wrong scale with which to 
measure their service. For 
“The Public Be Pleased” was 
not the point at all. 

So, before nailing Govern- 
ment control of railroads to 
the cross with proofs of 
its failure as a “Public Be 
Pleased” campaign, wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to recall just 
what the Railroad Adminis- 
tration really did start out 
to do, and then see how near- 
ly it came to filling the 
order? 

Notice how it strikes a 
nationally known railway 
executive now with the Ad- 
ministration but who, never- 
theless, figures his bread but- 
tered on the side of private 
control. He says: 

“The expression ‘The Pub- 
lic Be Pleased’ was a mis- 
nomer that proved a high 
trump for our critics—and 
they have given it full or- 
chestral accompaniments. 

“But it wasn’t ‘The Pub- 
lic Be Pleased’ with us—not for a split 
second! And the public discovered that 
in a hurry. It was ‘Army and Navy 
First,’ with Food Administration, Ship- 
ping Board, Fuel Administration and 
some hundred war industries next in 
line. After that we would do what we 
could for the public. 

“The Government took over the rail- 
roads in order to win the war: not to 
improve their service to the shipping 
and traveling public. Therefore the only 
yardstick by which the efficiency of Gov- 
ernment control can be measured is its 
actual service in this respect.” 

With this fact in mind the problem 
assumes another aspect. For the Ad- 
ministration to reduce passenger train 
service 47,000,000 train miles as fast 
as it could hack away was certainly a 
poor way to illustrate its “Public Be 
Pleased” theory. But, on the other 
hand, figures now available show that 
during the first ten months of 1918 
our railroads had to transport over 
6,000,000 troops, which required a total 
of 193,002 cars, including 167,232 
coaches for draft and regular train 
movements. The special troop trains 
usually contained twelve cars and car- 
ried about 440 men. Add to this the fact 
that another 2319 of the passenger cars 
taken from public use were put to the 
daily task of transporting 205,587 
workers to and from camps and indus- 
trial plants engaged in vital war work 
and you will understand why civilian 
travel felt the pruning knife. 

It is one thing to remember that you 
were informed curtly by the Govern- 
ment that you could not ship: your 
automobile to California for the winter 





© International Film 


Director Generul Walker D. Hines, under whose administration 
the railroads may be able to live up to “The Public Be Pleased” 


and quite another to discover that the 
space it would have used was urgently 
needed in our drive against the Kaiser. 
For you know now, of course, that 
whether the Hun overran the world or 
not depended upon the United States 
Railroad Administration’s ability to 
keep a steady stream of food pouring 
into the hungry mouths of waiting 
ships. 

Just one year ago Britain issued her 
ultimatum: if the United States did 
not live up to the promises of its Food 
Administration the Central Powers 
would win the war. Everything depend- 
ed upon the American railroads. If 
they failed to get sufficient foodstuffs 
to the Atlantic seaboard for shipment 
abroad the cause was lost. 

The Railroad Administration replied 
by rushing empty box cars’ from all 
parts of the country to the Southwest- 
ern grain states, where they were load- 
ed and shot, at express speed, to the 
seaboard. Within thirty-five days after 
receiving the Allies’ appeal the Rail- 
road Administration had stuffed the 
holds of every available ship with food 
and accumulated at North Atlantic 
ports an excess on wheels of 6318 car- 
loads of foodstuffs, exclusive of grain 
on cars and in elevators. 

To accomplish this, traffic of all kinds 
was sidetracked, engines being jerked 
off and attached to grain trains, while 
promises for empty cars were broken 
like Hun pledges. 

“The Public Be Pleased”? Hardly; 
but the Kaiser Be Dammed without a 
doubt. 

Many a shipper found it most dis- 
tressing to have his cars tied tight 


with red tape while freight 
train after freight train 
pulled past his door. And 
when he asked why his cars 
could not be attached to such 
trains the answer was in- 
variably the same: 

“Oh, that is impossible! 
Those are T. M. N.’s.” 

T. M. N. or B. V. D.; it 
was all the same to the ship- 
per. He only knew that he 
was getting rotten service— 
and a stomach full of Gov- 
ernment control. The Admin- 
istration could not explain 
the meaning of the mysteri- 
ous T. M. N. then—but it can 
now. 

T. M. N. really means 
Train Movement Notice; cer- 
tainly an innocent little 
phrase in itself. But inas- 
much as T. M. N.’s are issued . 
only on solid train shipments 
of war materials and sup- 
plies to be given right of way 
over all else and to travel 
according to their own sched- 
ules, to the minute, T, M. N 
became known to the rail- 
roaders as about as danger- 
ous to monkey with as 
t we ae 

A T. M. N. might be issued 
on a train of steel from the 
mills to the shipyards of the 
West Coast, it might be on 
airplane spruce from Oregon 
to the factories of the East, or meat 
from the Chicago packing plants to 
waiting steamers or on munitions from 
the Ohio region to the Atlantic. But 
whatever it was on, that train got the 
right of way. 

In these Train Movement Notices 
(copies of which went to the traffic 
heads of every road over which the 
trains were to move) were listed the 
car numbers, their destinations, the 
route they were to travel and the sched- 
ule to apply. And, in the case of per- 
ishables, reports of progress must be 
issued every few hours, from source to 
destination. 

That is why passengers fumed on 
sidings while freight trains puffed past. 
And these solid trains were given the 
preference in routing, too, having the 
shortest and most direct routes picked 
for them irrespective of how many dif- 
ferent roads they might carry them 
over. Once the trains were started not 
a car in them dared be disturbed or for 
so long as an hour be tied up in trans- 
fer yards, except for repairs. 

Heroic measures, these—but consider 
the results. Taking the oil trains for 
example, we find that for the last six 
months of 1918, 981 special oil trains 
(25,084 cars) were run in the Eastern 
region alone, with the result that the 
oil cars were made to show a 90 per 
cent increase in the mileage traveled. 
This means that under the solid train 
plan each oil car was made to perform 
practically twice its prdinary amount 
of work. And our munition industries, 
our navy and the navies of our Allies, 
were all dependent upon our oil supply. 

By shipping via the shortest and 
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most direct route and doing away with 
terminal and transfer yard jams the 
Administration has saved months of 
time, millions of dollars, thousands of 
cars and engines and the toil of an 
army of workers. 

As an illustration of how this works 
out let’s follow a shipment of airplane 
spruce from Portland, Oregon, to an 
Ohio point. This was first saved 441 
miles of travel by taking the shortest 
route from Portland to Chicago and 
then saved approximately eight days 
time by being transferred from the 
western to eastern lines via the “outer 
belt line” (the E. J. and E. railroad, 
which circles Chicago at a distance of 
thirty miles from the heart of the city) 
instead of reach- 


A train of fifty cars shipped from 
Chicago, Illinois, to Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, via the short route of 633 miles 
instead of the long route of 1277 miles 
results in a haul shorter by 32,200 car 
miles, which spells a coal saving of 
about $3400 and a time saving of ap- 
proximately thirty-five hours. 

When such schemes for saving equip- 
ment, time and fuel were worked out 
the convenience of the public was not 
the primary consideration at all. It 
wasn’t supposed to be. The railroads 
of the United States had one big job, 
to transport food and materials in such 
quantities and with such speed as to 
make possible the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. And to what degree 


public welfare. Yet the railroads con- 
tinued to handle our peace-time traffic. 

This was made possible by compelling 
the elimination of non-essentials in 
shipping, by making the shipper cut 
out frills and fancies. Pointed hints 
dropt to manufacturers induced them 
to limit their output of fancy goods 
and cut down the number of styles of 
their products. The Administration 
even went so far as to suggest that the 
number of sample cases being carried 
by traveling salesmen be limited. High- 
handed? Very likely, but we are told 
that these little eliminations released 
some fifty thousand box cars for the 
transporting of food for our fighters 
and allies. It would require a generous 
stretch of imag- 





ing the jam of 
the transfer 
yards and one of 
the inner belt 
lines. 

Under the old 
régime each rail- 
road insisted 
upon hauling its 
traffic every mile 
possiblé before 
turning it over to 
“foreign” lines 
and so the road 
bringing that 
shipment from 
the West to Chi- 
cago would have 
carried it into the 
Chicago yards, 
letting it there 
take its chances 
in the jam. 

To transfer a 
car via the outer 








ination to see this 
as public service, 
but it was cer- 
tainly winning 
the war. 

Then there is 
the Permit Sys- 
tem—a plan as 
popular with the 
shippers as_ the 
toothache. It’s a 
wonderfully _ef- 


fective little 
scheme that 
works in this 


way: A _ shipper 
has, let us say, 
ten cars of pota- 
toes to ship from 
Minnesota to the 
markets of Chi- 
cago. After con- 
siderable delay 
the cars are 








belt line costs ap- © Underwood 4 Underwood 


proximately $14 
and twenty-four 
hours’ time; via the inner belt $1.50 
and about ten days time. Hence it was 
Hobson’s choice with the carrier in the 
old days. But the Railroad Administra- 
tion will have none of that now. Trans- 
fer jams are avoided irrespective of the 
miles of haul lost to the initial carrier. 

In the matter of routing, the shipper 
is considered not at all. But the Admin- 
istration points to the saving it has 
effected on the ore cars of the Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan districts 
alone, where it re-routed 64,770 cars 
with a net saving of 3,557,464 car miles. 
The re-routing records for the Eastern 
and Northwestern regions alone show a 
total of 16,863,633 car miles saved, 
which spells fuel conservation to the 
tune of about seven million dollars, be- 
sides increasing the efficiency and serv- 
ice of America’s 2,500,000 freight cars 
approximately 28 per cent. This equals 
the addition of 


“Within thirty-five days of the Allies’ appeal, the Railroad Administration had accu- 
mulated at North Atlantic ports an excess on wheels of 6318 carloads of foodstuffs” 


Government control has been success- 
ful can be measured only by the extent 
to which it has carried out this pro- 
gram. 

To do this the railroads of this coun- 
try had to deliver at docks foodstuffs 
and munitions enough to load a thirty 
thousand ton ship every ten minutes— 
which means, roughly, 150 cars of 
freight per ship, or fifteen cars a 
minute. 

“The Public Be Pleased!” The public 
that expected to be pleased under such 
conditions ought to be in straight jack- 
ets. In order to keep the right of way 
open to the steady string of trains 
loaded with foodstuffs and war mate- 
rials that streamed toward our ports, 
civilian traffic had to be sidetracked. 

To supply the necessary cars to carry 
these goods the demands of the civilian 
shipper had to be subordinated to the 


awarded him, but 
before he can 
load he must get 
a permit. Noth- 
ing unreasonable in this. 

But suddenly, out of a clear sky, 
comes an order from the Regional 
Director’s office in Chicago refusing 
that permit. Gently the local agent 
breaks the news, explaining that ter- 
minal conditions will not permit of the 
shipment. 

Never such a thing as that was pulled 
in the old days! Certainly not, but 
whole trainloads of potatoes have 
frozen solid in the outer yards of Chi- 
cago, waiting a chance to reach the 
terminals or be transferred to other 
roads. 

The Permit System, however, elim- 
inates this possibility, or certainly in 
case the terminal is jammed with cars. 
Some conservative individual has esti- 
mated that five thousand carloads of 
foodstuffs were ruined in the famous 
terminal jam that kept New York coal- 
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The In spend. on Harpers Week 


WHILE MILLIONS 
CHEERED 


It was the greatest military parade 
the United States has ever seen. 
And it was the proudest. day in 
New York’s history. For the men 
who marched were the returning 
veterans of the 27th, the division 
made up of the old New York State 
Guard, who went. overseas last 
summer and on September 29 went 
forward in the Allied attack that 
broke the Hindenburg line. The 
service flag wit! 1942 gold stars, 
carried at the head of the parade, 
showed what those battles cost. 
And behind it for nearly an hour 
before the marching men came by 
there was a steady procession of 
automobiles filled with the 27th’s 
wounded. Then came the parade 
proper—25,000 veterans in tin 
hats and full equipment. At 
Madison Square had been. erected 
a great triumphal arch and a 
line of columns gay with flutter- 
ing colores and symbols of victory 
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Press [liustrating 
THREE THOUSAND MILES FROM HOME 


These men of the 77th in France may be reminiscing of the battles they won—or they may be wondering when their transport leaves 


© International Film 
ON A SIGHT-SEEING BUS IN BELGIUM 
A week or so after the urmistice was signed an army photographer snapped this picture of two doughboys out to do the town of Thiel 
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FRIENDLY ENEMIES 


To these German youngsters the American army means candy—sweet 
chocolate preferred—and, if they can get them, cigarets. In every vil- 
‘lage the Army of Occupation finds the children eager to make friends. 
If this be fraternization, make the most of it. says Sonny’s grin 


Peul Thompson International Film 
KARL AND MINNA BRIBED TO POSE 


They each have a slab of American chocolate 
and an enthusiastic friendliness for the Yanks. 
But Karl is still wearing a souvenir apron deco- 
rated with a Zeppelin bombing a quiet town 





Internattonal Film 
TEN LITTLE PRUSSIANS WHOSE WARDROBES ARE 























ARE YOU FIT TO BE A FRESHMAN? 


HEN we went to college the 
entrance examinations, 
painful tho they were, were 
simple in their implications. 
We haggled little pieces of Latin or 
Greek, feverishly wrestled with geome- 
try, sprayed callow criticism over se- 
lected English “masterpieces,” and 
prayed for an air of authority in our 
halting French or German. If we had 
good memories and had applied our- 
selves with reasonable diligence in 
school, and were not given to hysterical 
lapses, we passed. Otherwise we failed. 
The examinations segved very well to 
indicate whether we had learned, tem- 
porarily or otherwise, an assortment of 
desirable facts and proc- 


BY GEDDES SMITH 


is about as destructive as the other to 
the significance of an examination. 
Candidates stuffed with dates are bad 
for the digestion of any college, but the 
examination does not strain them out. 

So Columbia has established a four- 
fold test of fitness for admission to the 
undergraduate college for men. A can- 
didate is judged by 

1. His school record, which must show 
how well he has handled the everyday job 
of learning such fundamentals as English, 
mathematics, “a foreign language, either 
ancient or modern” (how the fathers would 
snort at that!), science and history. 


2. His character and promise, as indi- 
eated by his school record, personal recom- 
mendations and, whenever possible, an in- 
terview with the admissions officer or his 
delegated representative. 

3. His health record, and 

4. “A test of mental alertness and power.” 

How measure mental alertness and 
power? The entrance examinations were 
a crude approach to a test for these 
qualities, and for the present the col- 
lege will accept them in lieu of a newer 
test. But the example of the United 
States Army, which made itself a huge 
psychological experiment station inci- 
dentally to beating the Kaiser, pointed 
the way to the better plan, the “intelli- 

gence test,” which candi- 





esses. But they were faulty 
in that they asked the ques- 
tion, “What have you 
learned?” instead of the 
more pertinent one, “What 
can you learn?” As a rough 
approximation of one’s fit- 
ness to go on learning, they 
were helpful, but they were 
unsatisfactory in two im- 
portant respects. They tend- 
ed to limit candidates for 
admission to college to boys 
and girls of a rather stereo- 
typed preparation; and they 
failed after all to throw 
much light on the funda- 
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dates for admission next 
September may elect. 
When psychologists first 
began to try to measure in- 
telligence they believed it 
could be done only inferen- 


tially, so they measured 
nervous reactions — both 
sensory and motor — by 


sticking compasses into the 
back of one’s hand, and 
timing the subject while he 
speared contiguous squares 
with a lead pencil, and vari- 
ous other interesting ex- 
periments which yielded a 
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mental qualities of intelli- 
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gence which really deter- 
mined the answer to the 8.| 1F 
question, “Is this boy or 
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girl really worth teaching, 
since we can at best teach 
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statistics. No doubt genera) 
intelligence was likely to be 
accompanied by nervous 
delicacy — but that was 
about as far as they could 

















only a picked minority? Is 


go along that line. 
But Alfred Binet, of the 





he likely to pay dividends to 
the community on the cost 
of the education he seeks?” 

The examination system, 
in other words, was at once 
too exclusive and too catho- 
lic. It discriminated geo- 
graphically against  stu- 
dents of the Western states, 
who find the college en- 
trance examination outside 
the normal educational 
scheme of things in their 
home states, and often let 
the fear of it stand in the 
way of their free choice of 
a college or university. It 
is a good thing for boys and 
girls to go afield for a col- 
lege education; that makes 
for national solidarity and 
intersectional sympathy. 
Such an artificial barrier to 
the interchange of students 
ought not to remain if some 
equally or more effective 
way can be devised to sep- 
arate the promising candi- 
dates from the lame ducks. 

The examination system 
does not perform this sift- 
ing process any too well. A 
sharp line is drawn, in 
school ethics, between hon- 
orable cramming and dis- 
honorable cribbing, but one 





PAGE 1 OF THE ARMY’S ALPHA TESTS 


Below is the key which shows how new soldiers were 
expected to show their mental qualifications thru quick an- 
swers to the puzzles on the chart. 

Imagine it before you on a desk in a room with 500 others, 
and here is what you would be called upon to do with the 
above chart: 

1, “Attention!” says the eraminer. “ ‘Attention’ always 
means ‘Pencils up.’ Look at the circles at No. 1. When I 
say ‘Go!’ but not before, make a cross in the second circle 
and also a figure 1 in the third circle—Go!’” (Five seconds 
to do this.) 

2. “Attention! Look at No. 2, where the circles have num- 
bers in them. When I say ‘Go!’ draw a line from Circle 2 
to Circle 5 that will pass above Circle 3 and below Circle 4 
—Go!’” (Not more than five seconds for this.) 

8 Make a figure 1 in the space which is in the triangle, 
but not in the circle or square, and also make a figure 2 in 
the space which is in the square and the circle, but not in 
the triangle. (Ten seconds.) 

4. Cross out the letter just before D, and also draw a letter 
before the second letter before I. 

5. Notice the three circles and the three words. Make in 
the first circle the last letter of the first word; in the second 
circle the last letter of the second word, and in the third 
circle the third letter of the third word. (Ten seconds.) 

6. Cross out each number that is more than 30 but less 
than 40. (Fifteen seconds.) 
: %. Notice that the drawing is divided into five parts. Put 
a 3 or a 2 in each of the two smaller parts and a number 
between 4 and 7 in the part neat in size to the largest part. 
(Fifteen seconds.) 

8. Draw a line thru every odd number that is not in a 
circle and also thru every odd number that is in a circle 
with a letter. (Twenty-five seconds.) 

9. If 6 is more than 4, then cross out the number 5 unless 
5 is more than 7, in which case draw a line under No. 6. 
(Ten seconds.) 


Sorbonne, attacked the 
problem more directly in 
1905. He believed that tests 
arbitrarily devised to re- 
flect such aspects of intelli- 
gence as familiarity with 
normal phenomena, plenti- 
ful and well-defined con- 
cepts, a rationality adequate 
to cope with every day 
choices and detect fallacies, 
and a serviceable memory, 
could be so standardized by 
repeated trial that a scale 
of mental proficiency could 
be established. Accordingly 
he worked out a set of grad- 
uated tests for children and 
adults, shifting them back 
and forth until he had dis- 
tributed them in such a way 
that the results at any age 
were in accordance with the 
laws of probability. Thus 
he was able to determine 
borderland cases of both 
subnormality and genius 
with an accuracy unknown 
before. Other psychologists 
have extended and modified 
the tests, and now that they 
have served to detect fee- 
ble-minded children, and 
potential corporals in the 
draft army, they are to be 
applied to sub-freshmen. 
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The army tests, fragments of which 
are reproduced on the preceding page 
from the New York Times, were given 
to the men at many of the cantonments 
chiefly to aid. 

In the discovery of men whose superior 
intelligence suggests their consideration for 
advancement, 

In the prompt selection and assignment 
to Development Battalions of men who are 
so inferior mentally that they 


is sponsor for the plan. He experiment- 
ed with similar tests when Columbia 
was picking students for its S. A. T. C., 
and believes that while the present ratio 
of admissions to applications (about 
five to six) will not be materially 
changed, the sifting process will be 
much more accurate in its results. Boys 
deterred from applying at all, under 
the old system, because of tardiness in 





be a “superior adult?” Borrow some’ ef 
Professor Terman’s tests and try your- 
self out. i 

First for vocabulary. Take a small 
dictionary and try to define the first 
word on every third page, say. Figure 
out your percentage’ of successes, 
and multiply the whole number 
of words in the dictionary 
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series, were the work of 
Prof. E. L. Thorndike, of 
the university. There will 
be no advance announce- 
ment of their exact content 
—there is to be no ill-ad- 
vised “boning” for them—but their 
general character may be gleaned 
from the various intelligence tests now 
in print. Professor Terman, of Leland 
Stanford, gives a whole series of modi- 
fied Binet-Simon tests in his book on 
“The Measurement of Intelligence.” 
The Columbia tests. will be similar in 
their general character to Professor 
Terman’s, but they will be different in 
many particulars. They will not involve 
a detailed knowledge of subject matter, 
but will show the candidates’ facility 
in dealing with everyday ideas and sit- 
uations such as form the common fabric 
of school and college study—his ability 
to detect a fallacy, or to handle gener- 
alizations such as are involved in a 
fairly complicated series of inequalities, 
and the like. 

Prof. Adam Leroy Jones,’ who has 
been standardizing and rationalizing 
admissions at Columbia for ten years, 


This test is not a speed test but one of quality. Half an hour 
is allowed. The average eight-year-old can just do the first two; the 
average nine-year-old the first four; the average ten-year-old the 
first sia; etc., up to the average college freshman, who can just 
do the whole test. This is known as Trabue’s Completion Scale A 


shaping a preparatory school program 
toward the requirements of the exam- 
inations, or because of unfamiliarity 
with the whole scheme of entrance ex- 
aminations, will find the opportunity to 
prove their fitness less formidable. And 
the lame duck will be unable to hobble 
in with the aid of a crammer. 

Quick, clear thinking, with nimble 
fingers, is essential to complete success 
in such tests as these. Necessarily they 
will all be written, and they will be so 
standardized that they may be given 
thruout the country. It has been sug- 
gested that the meditative boy whose 
mental processes are slow but fruitful 
may be at some disadvantage under the 
system, but at the worst his interests 
are protected by the complementary en- 
trance requirements, and it may be 
questioned whether he is any worse off 
in such a test than in the hasty scrib- 


bling of the ordinary examination room. 


Have your interlocutor read 
you a couple of thoroly ab- 
stract paragraphs of eight 
or ten lines each, and-see 
whether you can repeat, in 
any words, the chief ideas 
in approximately their correct order. 
Here is a sample passage: 

Tests such as we are making are of value 
both for the advancement of science and 
for the information of the person who is 
tested. It is important for science to learn 
how people differ and on what factors these 
differences depend. If we can separate the 
influence of heredity from the influence of 
environment, we may be able to apply our 
knowledge so as to guide human develop- 
ment. We may thus in some cases correct 
defects and develop qualities which we 
might otherwise neglect. 

Fifth, memory for digits reversed. 
Have some one read three series of 
seven digits each, just as in the third 
test, and try to repeat each series, as 
it is completed, in reverse order. About 
half the “superior adults” who were 
tested by Professor Terman could get 
one series right. 

Sixth, ingenuity test. Solve these 
problems: [Continued on page 87 
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HE averuge 
small suburban 
or country 


place is a kind of 
outdoor room with 
one large and domi- 
nant piece of furni- 
ture. In the indoor 
room this is likely 
to be a table or 
grand piano. In the 
outdoor room, it is 
the house. The gar- 
age might represent 
a secondary piece of 
turniture, say, a side- 
board. The chairs, 
sofas and so forth 
become shrubs and 
trees out of doors as 
far as the effect of 
furnishing goes. 

* Not only this, but 
the walls of the room 
themselves with their 
paint, papering, 
hangings and pic 
tures are translated 
into the terms of 
outdoors by shrubs 
and trees. The carpet 
out of doors is, of 
course, the lawn, 
the ceiling the sky 
and the windows the 
openings between 
the planting. 

Indoors there is 
always some kind of 
order, due to the fact 
that the room must 
be livable, and for 
this, one must be 
able to move about 
in it comfortably. 
This means that the 
large table must be 
placed so that peo- 
ple can get around 
it easily, and the 
chairs and sofas, in 
a general way, are 
relegated to the sides. 

Because of this, 
people have gotten 
used to the look of a 
room arranged in an 
orderly way, and al- 
most every house- 
wife and housemaid 
knows, more or less, 
how to place the fur- 
niture to good ad- 
vantage. 

More than that, 
many people know 
not only how to 
place furniture well. 
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. Catalpa Bungei, Box, or Bay Tree. 2. Rhododendrons or deciduous shrubs. 8. Scarlet 
Oak. 4. Small-leaf Linden. 5. American Elm. 6. Viburnum plicatum (Japanese Snowball). 7. Ibota 
Privet. 8. Fragrant Honeysuckle. 9. Philadelphus coronaria (Syringa). 10. Magnolia stellata. 11. 
Dogwood. 12. Norway Maple. 13. Upright Honeysuckles. 14. Large Growing Weigelas. 15. Viburnum 
tomentosum. 16. Spiraea Van Houttei. 17. White Fringe Tree (Chionanthus). 18. Deutzia Lemoinei. 
19. Aralia Japonica. 20. Hydrangea p. g. 21. Euonymus alatus (Cork Barked Euonymus). 22. 
Oriental Spruce. 23."White Spruce. 24. Colorado Blue Spruce. 25. Austrian Pine. 26. Weigela, Eva 
Rathke. 27. Rose rugosa. 28. White Birch. 29. Forsythia viridissima (Golden Bell). 30. Pyrus 
Acer palmatum (Japanese Maple). 
(Snowdrop Tree). 34. Magnolia Soulangeana. 35. Magnolia conspicua (Yulan Magnolia). 36. 
European Mountain Ash. 


floribunda (Flowering Crab). $2. Lilacs. 33. Halesia 
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but how to choose it 
for its harmonizing 
with other  furni- 
ture. Few of us 
would buy a new 
chair, table, settee. 
picture or curtain 
without considering 
how it would go 
with the other fur. 
niture, or whether 
there was a good 
place to put it. 

Consequently there 
are many well fur- 
nished indoor rooms 
But there are rela- 
tively few well fur- 
nished outdoor rooms. 
This is because the 
same kind of econ- 
omy of space doer 
not seem necessary 
to most people out 
of doors, and be 
cause they have not 
learned, in a general 
way, what to look 
for. 

Thus, tho there 
may be plenty of 
neatness in the out- 
door room, there ir 
probably little real 
order. Trees, bushes 
and flower beds are 
put around, not 
where they will best 
contribute to the en- 
semble and enhance 
the beauty of each 
other, but because 
people love trees. 
bushes and flowere 
and put them ip 
wherever an opep 
space appears. The 
net result is one of 
more or less disor- 
der, with the open 
spaces spoiled, both 
from the point of 
view of utility and 
beauty. 

Broadly speaking. 
a lawn should be 
kept open with the 
planting along the 
boundaries. This ie 
because you C.D 
neither u.e nor see 
properly a lawn 
space that is clut- 
tered and because a 
lawn, to be effective, 
must have a frame 
or setting. 

The arrangement 
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of an outdoor room is a good deal like dodendrons, shrubs 
that of an indoor room, with the principal of moderate growth 
features, the buildings, set where they can such as_ berberis 
be reached to the best advantage, and Thunbergi, spiraea 
where they will best permit the other fea- Van MHouttei, or 
tures, the lawns, gardens, etc., to serve Lemoine’s deutzia 
them, and with the other furniture and tay be used. 
decorations disposed along the sides. Nothing brings a 
To give some idea of how this works in house into the pic 
actual practice, we print a plan of a subur- ture and into rela- 
ban place of about three-quarters of an tion with the ground 
acre, as nearly typical of such places as so well as _ trees. 
may be. Many lots of such dimensions can Nothing else, . is 
be found in towns and suburbs. The house really in scale with 
is set near the street to give as much pri- it. So we put trees 
vacy and free space in the rear, where it on either side of 
will do most good, and to give up as little it, which will serve 
of this valuable area as possible to arid, to screen the gar- 
dusty and expensive roads and paths. The age and _ kitchen, 
garage and kitchen entrances are not much and on the west 
more than fifty feet apart. but this is not side of the house 

















The Vale of Cashmere in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, is a famous 
ezample of shrubs and trees grouped for an_ ensemble 





tre put there to frame the large lawn back of ‘the house. 
help set the house, In doing this, the difficulty is to avoid 
to make a frame sameness and tameness, the general look 
for the front lawn of a single or double band of bushes al} 
and to screen the around. Also to avoid the appearance of 
drive, kitchen shrubbery patches, which is common enough 
porcH, turn and and may be as bad, or worse. 
garage from the So as we sit on the back porch in reality, 
front of the house. or in imagination, we decide that we want 
They are in the an irregular border of planting, and that 
nature of under- the projections should be in such and such 
growth, and will places. In these places we will put ever- 
tend to disappear greens, pines or spruces, because of their 
as the trees come striking forms, and their green foliage in 
to maturity and winter. Every one likes to see the snow on 
crowd them out. the evergreens. Two of these accents are ip 
The drying yard the far corners, where they will help to 
is surrounded by give a generally concave form to the sky- 
lilacs set about line along the far boundary. 
three feet apart. Supplementing the evergreens, we use 
They will grow in- some small trees, dogwoods and flowering 











Here is an arrangement of shrubs that produces real scenery 





a serious objection compared with the econ- to frame the vista 
omy of space and convenience of layout ob- thru the property. 
tained thereby. One tree, a Nor- 

To begin our planting scheme at the way maple, goes 
front entrance: We will assume that the into the middle of 
front lawn is to be used as a foreground the circle. Some 
to the house and seen from the street. With day it will crowd 
a symmetrical house like this, a pair of out all the bushes 
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sentinels, box, bays or catalpa Bungei, 
would be appropriate. Box and bay are ex- 
pensive, box is of uncertain hardiness, and 
bay must be taken indoors in winter, while 
the catalpa is cheap, hardy and rapid 
growing. Despite its naturally formal shape 
it needs to be pruned every two or three 
years. 

Low growing foliage along the front 
porch would look well, and unless there is 
lime in the soil, and if there are trees on 
the street to cast some shade, rhododen- 
drons would be very suitable. Instead of rho- 


and furnish the 
whole turn. An- 
other, an elm, set 
into the corner, 
will occupy almost 
no space on the 
ground, but a great 
deal overhead, and 
will shade and help 
to screen the gar- 
age. All those 
shrubs toward the 
front of the place 





























The most effective lawn is open, with plants along the boundaries 


It is trees that really bring a house into the proper relation 
with its grounds and that determine the scale of the setting 


to a handsome un- 
trimmed hedge, and 
become part of the 
general shrubbery 
frame. 

Two magnolias 
are placed where 
they will do the 
most good as ac- 
cents on either side 
of what we will 
call the rear house 
front. Some small- 
er bushes behind 
them will furnish 
the base of the 
house and set off 
the magnolias. 

We now have to 


crabs to give mass and solidity. The inter- 
vening spaces are filled with shrubs, singly 
or in groups, chosen for their size and habit 
of growth to suit their location. In a gen- 
eral way, of course, the taller ones go at 
the back, tho not invariably. Shrubs like 
weigelas and forsythias are used for their 
roundish forms, viburnums for their up- 
rightness, and all are arranged to produce 
variety and picturesqueness of grouping 
without eccentricity or restlessness. A note 
of striking variety in deciduous foliage will 
be given by the aralia Japonica (Devil’s 
Walking Stick). Taller planting appears 
on the projections, lower in the recesses, 
not around the projections as is often done. 
which is really a negation of the projec- 
tion. Two trees are set in the lawn. Seen 
between them, and [Continued on page 39 








- SUMMER CLOTHES FOR THE HOUSE 


thusiastic and interested women 

are to do their summer furnishings than 
those for winter. I presume it is because the 
gay cretonnes which begin being displayed 
in late February are so bright and fascinat- 
ing, and because the decorators by then 
have a thousand and one new ideas and 
combinations with which to allure you— 
ideas that had never entered your head, 
accustomed as you 


I: is curious how much more en- 


BY AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


a tiny cotton fringe, and snapped on at the 
back. The same scalloped fringe should be 
used on valances for the curtains. 

A cool cream and blue glazed chintz 
would be attractive for the dining room, 
with the chintz made up into roller shades 
to replace the Holland shades. With a 
long, thin, stunning tassel and a valance, 


pattern. This will save having to use 
new pattern material with each chair. 
Do not use a fine stitch on upholstery or 
curtains; the long, loose stitch does not 
pucker. 

For the living room, where we need a 
plain material for curtains and where denim 
and sateen are too cheap looking, an excel- 
lent effect is gotten by canton flannel dyed 
a lovely shade of dull reseda green or ma- 
hogany, and using 





are to drab Hol- 
land covers as the 
mark of summer's 
arrival. Holland 
covers, American 
walnut of the 1860s, 
body Brussels—we 
endured these hor- 
rors in our child- 
hood, but Heaven 
save us from them 
now! 

With the advent 
of Easter week we 
should put up our 
new summer hang- 
ings and put on 
our summer = slip 
covers. It is a 
shame to delay 
making up the cov- 
ers and curtains 
‘way into June, 
when the weather 
is hot and inertia 








an under curtain 
of cotton casement 
cloth in _ beige 
edged with a mer- 
cerized fringe of 
the over curtain 
color. This looks 
well from the street 
and it is quiet and 
dignified for any 
library or living 
room. 

Sateen seems to 
me to offer great 
possibilities if the 
upholsterer’s soft 
quality is used. 
Dress sateen has 
too much surface 
finish. There is a 
Parma satin of 
such good quality 
and pliable texture 
,that it can be used 
wisely for perma- 
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takes the place of nent slip covers 
the energy of March and even uphol- 
and April. Even if stery. This is an 
we plan to close excellent material 
the winter home for summer home 
and go to the “Flowered chintzes are best for covering, giving the room a fresh, cool appearance” covers when one 


shore or the coun- 

try house, it is well to start early with the 
summer furnishings when one has the pick 
of the first importations and time to try 
out two or three combinations of materials 
to get those best suited for the summer 
home. 

First let us plan for those who refurbish 
winter homes for summer use. Put the 
hangings and heavy covers away. There are 
the formal ornaments to be packed on 
shelves and their place taken by vases for 
flowers and plants. Eliminate everything 
possible both because it will afford the re- 
freshment of change and because space 
gives a cool feeling to a room. 

Next decide what is needed for curtains 
and slip covers. Sometimes one set of cur- 
tains will do, but I find an economical and 
attractive scheme is to have inexpensive 
scrim made up for glass curtains all over 
the house and to be used just for summer 
as protection against dust and glare and 
to make the house look more homelike. 
Uncovered glass is so hard and unattrac- 
tive. Over these scrim curtains, which may 
be used year after year to replace our fine 
net or gauze, we can put up simple side 
draperies of cretonne. There is no economy 
in getting a cheap quality, as it will not 
launder nor will it hold its color, and the 
same amount of labor is put in as for a 
really good quality of imported chintz or 
linen. While it is richer and wears better 
than cotton cretonne, linen has to be lined 
and thus is rather an expensive proposi- 
tion, for summer hangings only. Lovely cool 
flowered chintzes are the best value. A 
French design in a formal repeat makes 
a fine dining room summer hanging, and 
the same material can be used for chair 
seat covers and for little half slips over 
the tops of the backs. This protects our 
clothes in the heat of summer and gives a 
fresh, cool appearance to the room, The 
bottom should be scalloped and edged with 
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edged with sateen to hide the unattractive 
roller, and chair back covers, a dining 
room would be quite smart and cool. 

A fresh curtaining is to have muslin 
made with a wide, quilted ruffle; hang 
the curtains so that they cross over at 
the top, and use muslin tie backs. These 
have to be laundered at least once a sea- 
son, tho, unless one lives in a very clean 
spot. The double thickness of muslin pro- 
tects us somewhat from that disagreeable 
strong top light. If this curtaining is used, 
the ffrniture should not be shabby, such 
fresh curtains requiring that everything 
be spic and span. An English white glazed 
chintz with a small design can be used as 
slip covers, or a black glazed chintz cover 
would look well in such a room. There is 
a smart crispness to glazed chintz that is 
very charming, and it is particularly adapt- 
ed to summer curtains and covers. A blue 
chintz with a tiny taffeta binding of deep 
purple would be good looking, too. 

There are many charming little block 
designs for summer bedrooms. These can 
have the edges scalloped and bound with 
gingham and the slip covers corded with 
the gingham. One good combination would 
be gray and yellow block with a tiny bou- 
quet, and bound with yellow; or gray and 
rose piped with bright blue sateen; or 
plum and yellow with a tiny band of green. 
All these combinations add interest to the 
room for summer. 

For the amateur slip cover maker I 
should advise the following. Get strong, 
unbleached muslin and fit the largest chair 
or couch by careful pinning and readjust- 
ing. Then lay the perfected pattern on the 
cretonne and cut out the slip cover, either 
binding, cording or French-seaming the 
edges. I should advise the first, as it is 
easiest and gives a chance to introduce a 
contrasting color. Then take the next 
smaller piece and fit that with the muslin 


wishes to introduce 
design only in the curtains. Pick out in the 
cretonne at the windows two of the colors 
which you want to emphasize in the room. 
Try old rose sateen covers, corded in mauve, 
and use crisp, soft, yellow cushions or 
lamp shades. In rooms where the walls and 
woodwork are ivory this scheme ought te 
work out very well. 

Voile, as well as sateen, should be more 
used. It requires a finish—like ribbon bind- 
ing—to give it style. Also, there is a silk 
and cotton georgette which has great pos- 
sibilities. Peacock blue under curtains with 
sapphire blue sateen over curtains with a 
deep, machine hemstitched hem, would 
make a cool, unusual living or dining room. 
A touch of deep yellow and heliotrope is 
needed to brighten up the combination. 

For bedrooms, little checkered or striped 
ginghams or percales are full of possibili- 
ties, when combined with pipings of one 
plain color. Dotted grenadine makes the 
best bedroom under curtains. These can be 
edged with a tiny rose ruche in a room 
where a combination of rose and yellow 
gingham are used as bed cover, dressing 
table slip cover and chair seats. 

On the sun porch and breakfast room I 
think the best material made is linen gauze, 
as it can be seen thru from inside, and 
protects oné absolutely from outside. Used 
in conjunction with a linen, the most in- 
teresting effect is had by putting on the 
edge of the curtains a short, full worsted 
fringe in blocks of three or more colors of 
the cretonne. Use the cretonne or linen for 
short shaped valances and edge them with 
the fringe. For curtain pulls make long 
tassels of the worsted. Use the cretonne for 
upholstered covers for the wicker or reed 
furniture and edge the odd round or oval 
cushions with the fringe. And if one adds 
a painted piece or so, get the colors from 
the fringe. 











WHEN YOU PLAN TO BUILD 


ing a house probably has a vision of 

it as a place of comfort and cheer. 
But unless a number of practical things 
that are.often overlooked are kept in mind, 
this vision will not be realized. 

It does not take many faults in the 
planning to mar seriously the owner’s en- 
joyment of the new home, and they may 
easily be faults that will not wear off with 
the newness of the building, but will last 
as long as the house stards, becoming more 
and more annoying as time goes on. 

Fortunately these troubles can be avoid- 
ed by a little attention to certain details 
during the planning. 

One is very likely to give the necessary 
thought to the effect of the main rooms, to 
planning for, say, a living-room that will 
have an air of spaciousness and quiet, 
homelike dignity; for a hall that will pro- 
duce a favorable first impression; for a 
dining-room that will add to the geniality 
of the family gathered about the table and 
give a sense of hospitality to guests. 

Such details as the graceful ramps of 
the stair-rail, the fan-light over the front 
door and the design of the mantel in the 
living-room are of absorbing interest, and 
cightly so, for they have much to do with 
the pleasure and pride the owner takes in 
his home. 

But if the kitchen is so badly planned 
that the mistress of the house is worn out 
every time she attempts to prepare a 
special dish, or the cook is in an ill tem- 
per that sLe takes little pains to conceal 
by the time dinner is served, who knows 
or cares whether the proportions of the 
panels on the dining-room wall are right 
or whether the built-in china closet in the 
corner has leaded glass doors. If the in- 
terior architecture of the room is har- 
monious, not one of the occupants is con- 
acious of the fact after the nervous irrita- 
tion generated in the kitchen has been 
communicated to the family group. Mat- 
ters are often made worse by a badly 
cooked dinner, a thing it is difficult to 
avoid, housekeepers say, when the kitchen 
is hard to work in. 

Still it is a comparatively easy matter 
to have a well-planned kitchen. The princi- 
eles of good arrangement and their appli- 
cation are simple enough. 

Efficiency in the kitchen, so far as the 
foom and its equipment are concerned, is 
largely a matter of arranging the different 
fixed and movable pieces 
of kitchen equipment in 


| yer one who contemplates build- 


BY EUGENE CLUTE 


the walls of an approximately square room, 
so long as it is always forward. 

Any housekeeper can analyze the proc- 
cesses of preparing the different kinds of 
food and of washing the china and cooking 
utensils, and putting them back into their 
appointed places. 

There is no ideal arrangement suitable 
for all kitchens, so simply study your 
kitchen plan with this principle in mind. 
This should be done before the building is 
begun, for the placing of windows and doors 
must agree with the arrangement of the 
equipment, in order that there may be a 
good working light where it is needed, that 
there may be unbroken wall-spaces of the 
right length at the right places, and that 
the doors communicating with the pantry 
or storeroom, with the serving pantry and 
with the entry containing the ice-box may 
be at the proper points on the system of 
circulation about the room. 

It is not intended to suggest that an 


arrangement of equipment shall be decided 


upon arbitrarily and the architectural 
openings made to conform to it. In that 
case, a stereotyped scheme of arrangement 
applicable in all cases might be presented. 
What is suggested is that where a study 
of the plan reveals obstacles to good ar- 
rangement, all possible adjustments on 
either hand be made while the whole 
scheme is still only on paper. 

Is the kitchen on the cool side of the 
house? Are the windows and doors so 
placed that there may be a free circulation 
of air to keep it cool in summer? Is there 
a place for the ice-box outside of the 
kitchen where it will not be reached by 
the heat from the range and where the 
ice can be put in without entering the 
kitchen? These are things to consider. 

From the kitchen to the front hall is 
quite a jump, but does the front door 
swing the right way? Does the visitor have 


‘to walk around the maid to get into the 


room? If so, it is awkward. Or, when she 
steps back, is the way clear for him into 
the reception-room and partly blocked to- 
ward the family living-room? 

Speaking of doors, do the bedroom doors 
swing so that the whole room is exposed 
to view when the door is partly opened? 
If two doors are close together in any part 
of the house, are both of them hung to 


swing the same way, so that they will not 
interfere? 

If any part of the house extends over 
a porch, provision should be made to keep 
the cold from coming thru the floor of the 
room, unless the house is in a part of the 
country where there is practically no win- 
ter weather or is only for summer occu- 
pancy. Filling between the floor beams 
with mineral wool is a good way to stop 
the cold. 

Is the proposed heating plant of ample 
capacity? It should not be necessary to 
force it even on the coldest days. Are the 
inlets for heat or the radiators placed on 
or near the cold side of the room in every 
instance? They should be so placed. 

It is well to make sure that the bed- 
rooms permit a satisfactory arrangement of 
furniture. Cutting out small pieces of card- 
board of the dimensions of beds, dressing 
tables, etc., in the same scale as the house 
plan, and arranging them on the plan, is 
an expedient that has been found helpful 
by some home builders. 

Are the windows so placed as to pro- 
vide a circulation of air thru the rooms? 
In order to insure greater quiet, clothes 
closets are sometimes placed between bed- 
rooms, one opening into each room. 

An open fire can do more to make the 
living-room cheerful during the months 
when people are indoors than any other 
one thing, but if it sends smoke into the 
room and gives out little or no heat, as 
many open fires do, it is merely a source 
of annoyance. A great many people seem 
to be resigned to the belief that this con- 
dition is unavoidable. But if the fireplace 
opening and the size of the flue are prop- 
erly proportioned, the throat of the fire- 
place correctly formed and the chimney of 
sufficient hight above the roof, an open 
fire need not smoke and can be made to 
give a great deal of heat, besides being a 
center of attraction on evenings at home. 
All chimneys, by the way, should be of 
sufficient hight above surrounding roofs 
to avoid a down draft. Chimneys frequently 
are built too short. 

Much annoyance is caused by rain-water 
and the water from melting snow leaking 
thru where dormer windows join the roof, 
where the roofs of wings meet the main 
roof and around chimneys. This is caused 
by poor flashing, the sheet metal used to 
make the connection at these points not 
being properly applied. This is one of the 
most frequently slighted 





such relation to each 
other that all the princi- 
pal operations can be 
performed by the worker 
without retracing her 
eteps too often, without 
stooping or reaching and 
without walking any far- 
ther than is absolutely 
necessary. The basic idea 
is to apply to kitchen 
work a principle widely 
adopted in manufactur- 
ing plants, namely, that 
of continuous travel of 
the product. This simply 
means taking in the raw 
material at oue end of 
the factory and passing 
it always forward as it 
goes thru the successive 
processes, until the fin- 
ished product is delivered 
at the other end. This 
does not mean that a 








parts of the work. 

It is well to decide 
upon the designs of the 
electric lighting fixtures 
before the wiring of the 
house ig done, in order 
that the outlets may be 
properly placed and nec- 
essary switches put in. 

Chimneys should be ver- 
tical thruout their length, 
running straight from the 
footing in the ground 
thru the roof and should 
be free to settle at a dif- 
ferent rate than the floors, 
something they are sure 
to do. 

The aspect of the 
rooms should be taken 
into consideration, the 
points of the compass 
they face. Naturally a 
living-room is pleasanter 
on the sunny side of the 
house, and a dining-room, 








kitchen should be long 
and narrow. The line of 
travel may follow around 


The well arranged kitchen saves retracing of steps by having all equip- 
ment and utensils placed in proper relative position to one another 


if it is used as a break- 
fast-room, should receive 
the first sunlight. 
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The second transplanting into 
pots is due at the first crowdiny 


N garden making the point where other 

people’s experience can be of use to 

the beginner only to a limited extent 
is reached when the time for actual plant- 
ing arrives. 

The art of planting, like so many other 
things, can be really learned only thru 
actual experience. One day’s work in the 
garden with some one who knows how to 
garden will teach the beginner more about 
garden making than a whole bookful of in- 
structions. There are, however, some things 
that car be taught by the written word 
some in fact which a good many of those 
who have had only their own practical 
experience to guide them often do not know 
about. 

It ia possible, for instance, to save the 
gurdener with a limited experience the 
loss and disappointment caused by putting 
in certain things too early in the season or 
by planting others at a time when they will 
not succeed or would not have time to 
mature before being killed by frost. It is 
also possible to explain pretty accurately 
how much seed of different things should 
be put into the foot of row in order to 
get a full “stand” without wasting seed 
or having to do a good deal more thinning 
out—which is very tediows work—than 
should be necessary. The accompanying 
table gives the results of actual experi- 
ments in sowing vegetable seeds. The 
amounts recommended are less than those 
mentioned in many seed-sowing tables, but 
they are ample where good seed is used 














GETTING THE 


GARDEN INTO THE 


GROUND 


BY F. F. ROCKWELL 


und the conditions of soil, ete., are not 
unusually bad. 

One of the first things which the new 
gardener is likely to lack information op 
is just what is meant by the instruction 
on the seed packages or in catalogs for 
planting in “drills,” “rows” or “hills.” 
These terms have been used somewhat in- 
discriminately. In the following para- 
graphs planting in “drills” refers to he 
sowing of seed in a continuous row where 
the plants are only a few inches apart, 
such as lettuce, onions, beets, carrots, etc. 
Planting in rows means the sowing of seed 


‘or setting out plants at regular intervals 


in rows such as cabbage, cauliflower, cel- 
ery, etc. “Hills” refers to planting in which 
the vegetables are planted at regular inter- 
vals usually several feet apart each way, 
as cucumbers, corn, melons, egg plant, etc. 

With the advent of the wheel-hoe, which 
has so largely replaced the old-fashioned 
hand-hoe for garden cultivation, the prac- 
tice of planting in hills has been more and 
more abandoned. Corn or cucumbers or 
pole beans or even melons will grow just 
as well in rows as in hills. In fact, as the 
plants are not crowded together as they 
must be in hills, there is more chance for 
the individual plant to develop, and less 
chance for insects or diseases to get a start 
without being recognized until it is too 
late to check them. Pole beans or tomatoes 
planted in rows and trained up to a trellis 
will give a much better yield than if plant- 
ed in the old-fashioned way and trained to 
poles, as the bearing surface is very much 
more evenly exposed to the sun. 

Of course the two most important op- 
erations in garden making are seed-sowing 
and transplanting. With both of these, as 
suggested above, the only teacher who can 
put on the real “finishing touches” is old 
lady experience. There is certain informa- 
tion, however, which will serve to guide 
one in the right direction and prevent the 
making of disappointing mistakes. 
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Second transplanting means fruit 
as soon as the plants are set out 


The first thing to keep in mind is that 
planting, either of seeds or plants, should 
always be done on a surface that is freshly 
prepared. In last month’s article directions 
were given for getting the entire garden 
forked up and raked and ready to plant as 
soon as the condition of the ground would 
allow. Any soil that has lain for a few 
days after being prepared, no matter how 
mellow and clean it may look, should be 
thoroughly raked over again just before 
planting. There are several reasons for do- 
ing this. The first is to kill every weed 
seed which may have sprouted, and there 
will be thousands of them in the cleanest 
soil you are likely to find; the second is 
that moisture is one of the things required 
to effect quick germination and only fresh. 
moist soil should be covered in over the 
seeds or placed about the roots of plants 
Ground that has been lying, even for » 
few days, will have dried out on the sur 
face and if this dry soil is filled in directly 
over the seeds or placed around the roote 
of the plants, it may serve as an insuldting 
layer between them and the moist soil witb 
which they must come in contact to sprout 
or to take root. 

The importance of having perfectly 
straight rows is often overlooked even by 
those who have had considerable gardening 
experience. Getting your rows straight ir 
not merely a matter of good craftsmanship 
—altho that alone would justify the slight 
extra truuLle required to do it. Every time 
you use a wheel hoe in your garden a 

















The transplanting from seed bed into hills On hot days shade the newly set plants Press the soil down to hold the so0o0ts firmly 
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Opening the furrow to receive the compost 


crooked row will mean loss of time, poor 
work and injury to plants that would have 
been obviated by the slight trouble re- 
quired to make your rows straight. 

The depth to which seed should be cov- 
ered is another thing which proves a 
problem to most garden makers. Nature 
can afford to be wasteful with her seeds, 
where the gardener cannot, or should not. 
And the gardener who has some object in 
his work other than producing a certain 
number of pecks of beans, or dozens of 
green onions, will find .a most absorbing 
study in the way things happen in his 
garden: And from being a student of Na- 
ture he will find himself becoming, almost 
unconsciously, a successful side-partner; 
will find himself beginning to acquire that 
“magic touch” in growing things, that he 
may have wondered at, and envied, in 
others. 

That seed should not be covered very 
deep is one of the first things which the 
observer in Nature’s workshop will dis- 
cover. An examination of some of the weeds 
which will begin to sprout in a few days 
on any piece of ground that is dug up and 
raked over will show the seeds very near 
the surface, altho they may have been 
lying for months or even years in the soil 
before it was disturbed. So you can’t take 
a hee and open up a furow and plant small 
vegetable seeds and then expect them to come 
up properly, no matter how good that seed 
may be. Most packets of seed bear instruc- 
tions as to proper depth of planting; but 
you must be very careful with small seed, 
or that depth will ze exceeded, maybe dou- 
bled or trebled. And if your soil is wet or 
rough and lumpy you cannot possibly cover 
the seed lightly and evenly. which is just 
as important. It is much easier to rake the 
surface over three or four times, if neces- 
sary, to get it perfectly smooth and finely 
pulverized, than to plant in poorly pre- 
pared soil and have to plant over again 
later or be satisfied with a poor crop. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
carrots. lettuce, onions, radishes and tur- 
nips are all small seeds and should be cov- 
ered about a quarter of an inch deep—not 
over a half. Celery and parsley are not 
only very small, but very slow to germi- 

















For a clean surface, rake the bed smooth 


Mia the fertilizer thoroly with the soil 


nate and should be barely covered, pref- 
erably with light, sifted soil; soaking the 
seed for two or three days before planting 
will help to secure quick germination. Beets, 
chard, okra, parsnip, salsify and spinach 
form a third group. a little larger in size 
than those in the first, which should be 
covered a half inch to one inch deep. Cu- 
cumbers, muskmelons and small-seeded wa- 
termelons and squash require about a half 
inch, while pumpkins and _ large-seeded 
squash and watermelons should be put down 
about an inch; in heavy soil an extra pre- 
caution may be taken by putting them 
pointed edge down. Beans, corn and peas 
are the strongest growing of the vegetable 
seeds and may be covered some two inches 
deep. Lima beans and the English “broad 
beans” should be put on edge, eye down. 
As covering the seed properly is such 
an important part of right planting, great 
care must be taken in making the drills 
or furrows in which the seed is to be 
sown. For the smallest seeds the end of a 
hoe or rake handle may be used, but a 
pointed stick is better, as it makes a nar- 
rower mark and the depth can be kept 
more even. For medium sized and large 
seeds, a furrow is opened with one end of 
the hoe blade. The ‘““Warren” hoe, with a 
heart shaped blade, is made especially for 
planting. Or a furrow can be struck out 
with a cultivator tooth, or the hoe attach- 











QUANTITY PLANTING TABLE 
va 
$°s 
ort ee 
Vegetable 5 BR ase 
6h 6 fou . 
Zs ZSa 
ft. 
OS eee 15 6to 7 
Bean, pea ..... 20 Ito 9 
Bean, lima, large 8 8to 4 
Bean, lima, small 20 4to 5 
Bean, lima, 
horticultural... 20 4to 6 
76 15 to 20 
10 to 15 
—tg — 
30to 40 
4to 
15 to 20 
25to 30 
30to 40 
6to 8 
20to 26 
15 to 20 
15 to 20 
80 to 40 
Melon—Mush ..200 6to 8 
Melon—Water ..200 8to 4 
Mustard ...... 1500 80 to 100 
Okra ... 75 6to 8 
bh a v0-00 200 25 to 35 
DD neltecess 500 20to 30 
Parsnip ....... 800 20 to 265 
. yo See 10 12to 15 
ar 300 25to 380 
a 100 20to 26 
Rutabaga....... 300 (400) 24 to 89 (20-25) 
Salsify 100 25 to 30 
“Spinach ....... 100 20to 26 
ae ee 160 2to 8 
Swish Chard...100 10to 165 
ED sso. 006d 00 25 to 30 
Willoop ....... 250 20to 26 




















Test the drill on a board before planting 


ment on the wheel-hoe. In either case a 
perfectly straight row should be marked 
off with the garden line first. Large gar- 
dens are usually planted with a seed drill, 
which performs the several operations of 
opening the drill, dropping and covering 
the seed, rolling down the soil over the 
seed, and marking for the next row, all at 
one time. Last year a new combination drill 
and wheel-hoe, designed especially for the 
small home garden, was put on the market 
and has given excellent satisfaction. 

The condition of the soil and the season 
of the year should be taken into considera- 
tion in planting. Very early in the spring 
the seed should not be covered as deeply 
as it may be later on. If the soil is at all 
dry when planting, it is very important to 
press the earth down firmly over the seed; 
this can be done with the back of a hoe, 
“tamping” gently along the row after the 
seed is covered. 

Transplanting is, next to seed sowing, 
the most important accomplishment in suc- 
cessful garden making. Transplanting is 
the art of taking a plant from where it is 
growing and transferring it to another lo- 
cation. When you have learned to do that 
so successfully that the plant doesn’t know 
it’s been moved—or at least feels happy 
enough about it to go right on growing— 
then you may consider yourself eligible to 
the World Fraternity of Gardeners. Trans- 
planting, as an art, like seed sowing. must 
be learned by practice. There is a certain 
feeling you will get in your finger-tips 
when you are master of the art, a sort of 
sixth sense by which you will know just 
what can be done and how to do it, in each 
transplanting problem that arises. 

In the first place, no matter how gently 
the operation may be attempted, there is 
a tremendous shock to the whole plant sys- 
tem. A large part of the roots will be 
broken and torn off, including practically 
all of the delicate “feeding” roots: and the 
flow of nourishment is stopped. Under fa- 
vorable conditions a new set of feeding 
roots may be established in two or three 
days. But meantime the greatly depleted 
root-system cannot support the whole leaf 
surface it did formerly. If it is forced to 
attempt it, the [Continued on page 33 

















Cover the fertilizer well with a wheel-hoe 
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NORTH 
Flower Garden 


Locate your flower garden in a sunny 
spot where the soil is a garden loam and 
well draine!l. Apply a heavy coating of 
decayed horse or cow manure to the soil, 
and. mix in a little fine bone meal. Allow 
the manure to stand in the soil 1 to 2 weeks 
before planting. Never use fresh manure 
or manure mixt with shavings or sawdust. 


After the soil is fit to work, plant 


Bulbs out the dormant lily-of-the-valley 
pips. Remove all the litter from 
bulb beds. Plant out gladiolas the last of the 


month in a rich loam. Bulbs should be set 
from 4 to 6 inches deep. If the month is 
open and the soil fairly dry, plant dahlia 
bulbs about 8 inches deep. Mix a little sand 
with the rich garden loam before planting. 
Plan to set out more crocus and snow- 
drops on tLe lawn this year. It is not too 
late to plant bulbs. Don’t plant shriveled 
bulbs. Plant out cannas, dahlias and gladio- 
las the last of the month. 


Dig a trench 12 inches deep and 
the width of the spade. Fill in 6 
inches of decayed cow manure, 
shredded, decayed sod and a little sand. 
Spade this into the trench and fill in with 
fine garden loam. Sow the seed about 4 
inches deep. 


Do not apply lime to the 
lupin bed. In digging in a 
little of the manure and litter 
applied last fall, be careful not to injure 
the crowns of the perennials. Seed of per- 
ennials sown this month will bloom by next 
fall. Separate and transplant all clumps 
of perennial stock before the buds begin 
to grow. Help to make the countryside 
beautiful by giving away all surplus roots. 
Roses Remove all winter protection. 
paeveas Prune all hardy roses. Dig 
into the soil considerable de- 
cayed cow manure and coarse bone meal. 
Spray the roses with whale oil soap by 
the end of the month. Keep on hand Bor- 
deaux mixture to spray for fungus. Prune 
all fall flowering shrubs. Don’t prune early 
blooming shrubs. A little pulverized chicken 
manure is of greatest benefit to early flow- 
ering shrubs, 


Vegetable Garden 


As soon as the severe frosts 
have passed and the soil is work- 
able, sow the seed of celery, 
carrots, beets, endive, lettuce, leeks, onions, 
parsley, parsnips, radish, salsify, spinach, 
turnips, Swiss chard, smooth peas, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts and cabbage. 
Plant out the new roots this 
month. Dig over the surface soil 
of the old bed about 4 inches deep. 
Work in some pulverized manure and bone 
meal. Break off the stalks near the surface. 
In cutting them, many of the shoots close 
by are destroyed. Cultivate between the 
rows. Coarse salt applied to the rows will 
keep the weeds down. Plant out rhubarb 
roots in a rich, deep soil. Remove all litter 
from the old plants and dig in a little ma- 
nure around the plant. 


Remove the straw from dandelions 
Greens and spinach. Cut out the largest 

lants and allow the small ones to 
mature. If the plants are frozen, thaw in 
cold water. 


Plant The last of the month, transplant 
Out a few early cabbage plants to 
the garden, providing they have 
been hardened off. 
Start this month to keep a busi- 
nesslike diary. Keep a record of 
all garden costs and returns, the 
weather conditions and the comparative 
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value, in flavor and production of the crops 
grown. Keep all rows labeled with date 
of planting and name of variety. 


The Greenhouse 


Keep moist the soil of hy- 
drangea, azalea, lilac, pot- 
roses, genista, ete. Spray the 
wood if the buds have not 
opened. Keep the walks moist and the 
house warm if the bloom is to be rushed 
for Easter. 


Keep the red spider in control 
Roses. by spraying with a strong force 

of clear water. Rose plants in 
benches for next year should be allowed to 
rest. Allow the soil to dry and remove all 
leaves as soon as they drop. Increase the 
ventilation. Fumigate after sundown, and 
preferably on damp evenings, by burning 
tobacco stems. This will keep in check the 
green and white fly. 


Sow the seed in the green- 
house or hot-bed of egg-plant, 
tomatoes, peppers, celery, let- 
tuce and cauliflower. Sow in strawberry 
baskets, paper pots and earthen pots, cu- 
cumbers, corn, snap-beans and melons to 
be transplanted after all danger of frost 
has passed. 


Shift cyclamens to a larger pot 
and keep in a cool house. If 
placed in the frames, put a floor 
of ashes coated with lime before placing 
the pots. This will prevent the action of 
earthworms and snails. 


Continue to put in cuttings of 
coleas, antirrhinum, geranium, 
abutilon and other bedding 
 cameang Shade the glass or bed. Keep the 
ouse well ventilated. Make cuttings of 
the late varieties of chrysanthemums now. 


Top dress the cucumber and 
tomato beds with pulverized 
sheep manure. If the cucum- 
bers are of a poor quality and poorly 
shaped, apply an application of # pound 
of nitrate of soda dissolved in 7 gallons 
of water. Tap the wires to aid in fertiliza- 
tion before the morning watering and while 
the plants are dry. 

This is the month to wash 
the palms and ferns with 
whale oil soap. Never use oil 
to make the foliage shine, since this fills 
up the breathing parts and causes the plant 
to smother to death. Keep the beds and 
walks moist. Shade the glass by coating 
it with a little clay and lime mixt. 


Hardwood 
Plants 


Vegetables 


Repot 


Cuttings 


Vegetable 
Crops 


Palms and 
Ferns 


Fruit and Perr‘es 


Last call for pruning before 
the buds start. Remove all dead 
wood and sufficient branches to 
allow a free circulation of air. Smooth the 
wounded edge of the large limbs with a 
sharp knife so as to aid the healing. Paint 
over all wounds over 14 inches in diameter. 
arane the peach, cherry and plum very 
ittle. 


Pruning 


Use the first summer spray on 
the apple tree when the bud starts 
to show the pink, to destroy the 
codling moth. Mix lime sulfur solution for 
scab, 3 pounds of arsenate of lead paste to 
50 gallons of lime sulfur. Spray or cut 
down the hawthorn, Japanese quince, wild 
plum and wild rose with lime sulfur. This 
is to destroy the San Jose scale that in- 
fests the fruit trees. The solution should 
be 1 part lime sulfur to 8 parts of water. 


Remove all weeds from the 
Cultivation wire guards about the young 

trees. They only encourage 
pests. Cultivate the otchard where it is 
practical. Keep the grass short on hill side 
orchards. A little coarse bone meal worked 
into the soil will be of great benefit to the 
trees. Never use chicken manure or nitrate 


Spray 





What to Do in April 





of soda. These two fertilizers cause a rapid 
and weak growth which encourages fire 
blight. 

On planting out young fruit 
Planting trees, ja back the tops and 

cut off all injured root. Never 
crowd or bend the roots. Fit the rich soi) 
about the roots and place the poor soil on 
the surface. Cul teste. Tee 1 
Strawberries ultivate freely. e last 

of the month place the 

straw mulch under the foliage. An anplica- 
tion of tankage or pulverized sheep manure 
will show in forming healthier plants and 
larger berries. 


Plow a furrow, throwing 
— the soil toward the canes. 
Raspberries Prune back and cultivate 


freely. Do not remove the 
winter covering, but dig or plow it into 
the soil. Remove all dead wood and burp. 
Tie up before the buds start. 


_ SOUTH 
Virginia, North Carolina, Nortb 


pn ern Georgia, Northern Aalabama. 
Tennessee. 

Midate Lower South Carolina, Southerp 

South Gtorgia, Middle and Southern 
Alabama, Mississippi. 

sear, Southern Louisiana and Florida 

‘upper Plant the early Irish potatoes 

South 


(Irish Cobbler). Sow in the ss 
ground the seed of cabbage, let- 
tuce, beets, carrots, celery, onions, pars 
nips. The latter part of the month, plant 
out early corn, snap beans and the wrin- 
kled variety of peas. Plant out asparagus 
and rhubarb roots. Artichokes may also be 
planted in the open. If protectors are used, 
put out the last week in April, cantaloupes. 
cucumbers, melons and squashes. This is 
a good time to set out a new strawberry 
bed. The soil should be rich and free from 
weeds and witch grass. Plant in well- 
drained soil the gladiola bulbs. For fal) 
bloom, sow aster seed and transplant after 
the third leaf appears. Most of the flower 
garden seeds mag be sown now. Pansies 
may be set out. ray pence. 24 pounds 
of arsenate of lead to gallons of water. 
Midate Plant out in rich soil, bush, pole 
South 2nd lima beans. Plant the broad 

beans with the eye down to a 
depth of from 2 to 3 inches. After al} 
danger of frost has passed, set out a 
plant, tomatoes and peppers. Apply a little 
nitrate of soda about lettuce, cabbage and 
cauliflower plants just before a rain. Cul- 
tivate freely after this application of fer- 
tilizer. 

Plant out Swiss chard, as it makes a 

very good summer green. Sow the seed of 
summer lettuce (Hanson’s Improved). Sow 
a succession of beans, corn, peas, beets, etc., 
so that there will be a supply of fresb 
vegetables thruout the season. Arrange for 
a homemade irrigation plant. Plant out 
petunia, verbena, geranium, nasturtium,, 
zinnia and sweet alyssium. 
Sow the seed of radish in a cool, 
moist place. With the planting of 
watermelons and cantaloupes, put 
out some popcorn and peanuts. Sow the 
seed beans, corn, celery, endive, mustard, 
summer lettuce, melons, squash, pumpkins. 
In spraying potatoes for blight with Bor- 
deaux mixture, add 2 pounds of paste 
arsenate of lead to destroy the potato 
beetle. 

Keep your roses cultivated, and spray 
for the rose bug (chafer), with 4 pound 
powdered arsenate of lead to 10 gallons of 
water. ae | after cutting off the bloom. 
Put your fruit, berries, vegetables and 
flowers on the market in an attractive form. 

The South as well as the West should 
have a standard grade and standard pack. 


Far 
South 
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Which Way 


Co ae these two ironing, methods. 
The difference between them is the dif- 
ference between the two women who are 
using, them. One woman is old-fashioned— 
wasteful. The other is up-to-date—thrifty. 


For not only is the Simplex a wonderful 


Do You Iron? 


convenience which saves time and conserves 
human energy, but in many homes it actually 
saves more than $100 a year in fuel, help and 
laundry bills. 





No housewife, (no matter what the size of her 
family or home) can afford toget alon}, withouta 


SIMPLEX JRONED 





It is a mark of intelligent housekeeping, to possess 


a Simplex. 


Completes an average ironing, in one hour at total 


costof3c. Ironseverythin},except dresses and shirt waists. 


Electric—Power—and Hand Power Simplex 
in suitable sizes and prices. Sold on Easy 
Payments. 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature. 





AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 


‘ Eastern Sales Office 508, 168 North Michigan Avenue Pacific Coast Office 
70 West 45th St., New York City CHICAGO, ILL. 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


We also make ironing machines and laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A Logical Question Answered 


A logical question of war-ridden 
housewives is—What shall I buy 
to replace the faded and worn out 
carpets and rugs which tho an eye- 
sore I have endured in order to 
economize and save?” 


For every floor that needs new rugs 
buy CREX. Use them the whole 
year round. You’llsave money and 
be well satisfied. Durability and 
sanitary qualities are features well 
known. Put them to the test. 





De Luxe Weave 


An exclusive patented fab- 
ric. Unusually smooth— 
beautiful soft tonal effects. 
A rare achievement in grass 
rugs. Primarily for indoor use. 


Herringbone Weave 


Also patented and exclu- 
sive. More durable than 
any other woven grass 
rug. Ideal for porches— 
madetostand severe wear. 


Regular Weave 


For twenty years the unques- 
tioned leader in popularity. 
The ‘‘ people’s’”’ common- 
sense, inexpensive floor cov- 
ering. Unrivalled for value. 


Patterns—Colorings— Sizes 
Wide variety of patterns to choose fromin 
harmonizing colors to suit all tastes. Sizes 
range from small mats to large rugs. 


Free Color-Catalog 


Write today for beauti- 
ful color-reproductions 
of all CREX patterns. 
Suggested room treat- 
ments and rug sizes 
also shown. 


‘WHEN BUYING GRASS RUGS 
BE SURE THE NAME 


IS WOVEN IN THE SIDE BINDING 
ITS YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Imitations and Substitution 


Beware of imitations. Genuine CREX 
rugs have the-name woven in edge of 
side binding. Don’t take any substitutes. 


Your Dealer 


If your dealer hasn’t in 
stock the pattern, size 
and color you want 
write to us giving full 
particulars. 





MALMAISON CARNATION 


Over three inches in diameter, this 
sew French carnation (now grown 
here on imported French soil) can 
be had in purple, yellow, white and 
half a dozen shades of pink. These 
carnations are gorgeous in coloring 
and make a striking display when 
arranged in a vase by themselves. 
or they add strength of color and 
variety of form when in combina- 
tion with other blooms. Having. 
too, a strong lasting quality and 
pleasant fragrance, the Malmaison 
is high among florist’s favorites 


PREMIER ROSE, PINK 
PERFECTION 


4 real American-raised rose, this. 
parented by Ophelia and Russell. 
In color it follows Russell, and in 
quick growth, free habit and splen- 
did foliage it resembles Ophelia. 
This rose has great promise of 
popularity as it becomes more 
widely known, Its delicate pink tint 
inaures it a welcome place in gar- 
dens and the rich deep blush 
of blooms grown under glass give 
it an enduring winter ewistence 


NEW 
FLOWERS 


FIERY CROSS 
CANNA 


Well named— 
this large flam- 
ing flower of 
burning red and 
yellow that 
stands stately 
on strong stalks 
and by its show- 
iness compels 
attention and 
admiration, Not 
so long ago the 
canna was 
grown in mase- 
es for its foli- 
age, the blossom 
being but little 
considered, but 
of late the blos- 
som has been 
developed rap- 
idly and now we 
have truly re- 
markable cannas 
that in groups 
of three or four 
or even singly 
can give @ very 
good account 
of themselves 


ENCHANTRESS, A 
PINK ASTER 


This glorious aster, which has re- 
semblance to a chrysanthemum in 
some ways, produces immense 
flowers, four to five inches in di- 
ameter, on strong upstanding planta 
that all gardeners will take pride 
in. In tint it is a charming deli- 
cate pink which does not lose or 
fade out. Seeds may be planted 
from July to September. Don't 
over-enrich the soil, as, if you do. 
you are likely to increase disease 
among your plants. Lime and wood 
ashes are good for aster beds 


SWEET PEAS, TRUE BLUE 


For your 1920 sweet pea bed, you 
will be able to get seed of this 
early True Blue bloomer. This is 
a shade not too common among 
these fragrant flowers of early 
summer. It would be possible tu 
make a good red, white and blue 
sweet pea bed with other colors 
of allied suggestion combined, but 
mostly sweet peas grow in friendly 
fashion without clase distinction— 
just a jolly romping riot of colors 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


Grounds and Gardens everywhere testify to the excellence 
of our products—the marks of quality on every plant. 


ROSES 
EVERGREENS 
RHODODENDRONS 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
FRUIT TREES 
VINES 












ASK FOR 
CATALOGS 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


a 


sb hii 
The gazing 


globe of all successful gardeners. 
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Reiber Bird Station 








{(ladioli—Dahlias Liles 
Phlox—tris—Peonies 


and other Summer-Flowering Bulbs 
and Hardy Perennials. 


Vigorous, home-grown stock of the 
choicest varietics. 


Send for Spring List now ready and 
receive our Fall Catalogue later. 


FRANKEN BROS. 
Box 152 Deerfield, lil. 


Reiber 
Bird 


Homes 


are entirely dif- 
ferent from the 
ordinary “Bird 
House’’ in de- 
sign, construc- 
tion and in bird 
attracting. 


¢ construction p: 
serves bird life 
Send today for the Bird Man's 
free book on ‘* Bird Homes’’ 


West Webster, N. Y. 























TOWNSEND’S 
TRIPLEX 


purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. 





The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth. Cuts a 
Swath 86 inches wide. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Ave., Orange. N. J. 










The Public is warned not to 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
IN APRIL 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


T is an undoubted fact that our grand- 

mothers raised chickens on corn mush 

and. other soft mashes, but how they 
did it is a puzzle to modern poultry keep- 
ers. Undoubtedly there must have been a 
great many losses, but in those days all 
poultry keeping was carried on in a happy- 
go-lucky way, and losses were taken for 
granted. The up-to-date way of raising 
chickens is to use dry feeds entirely. A 
much larger proportion of chicks can be 
grown to maturity, and they will be more 
likely to begin laying early if systematic 
feeding is begun at the start and persisted 
in thruout the season. It is a common plan 
to use hard boiled eggs for the first meal, 
but stale bread soaked in milk and squeezed 
dry is better. 

As a matter of fact, tho, the chicks will 
get along very well if given a finely 
cracked commercial mixture from the very 
first. The use of a dry mash containing but- 
termilk or skimmed milk is recommended, 
One prime cause of disaster is overfeed- 
ing. It is best to keep the chicks always 
a little on the hungry side. The food must 
be clean and sweet, and is best given in 
a hopper which the chicks cannot easily 
climb into. 

Fresh air is even more important for 
growing chickens than it is for human be- 
ings. The brooder house must have good 
ventilation. On the other hand, dampness 
is likely to be fatal. It is better not to try 
to raise chickens at all than to keep them 
in a damp house. When a hen is being used 
to brood the chicks, it is most important 
to keep her confined, altho the chicks them- 
selves may have their liberty. 

If you are raising chickens with a hen, 
keep a close watch for vermin. You can 
keep the hen free from lice by using lice 
powder, and a bit of lard on the head of 
each chick will subdue the large head lice, 
which are particularly troublesome. Often, 
tho, especially after the weather gets 
warm, red mites collect in great numbers 
on the inside walls of the coop, and crawl 
upon the chicks and the old hen at night. 
The best way to avoid this danger is to 
paint the inside of the coop with car- 
bolineum, or some similar material, the 
moment the mites are discovered. 

If you are using a brooder be sure that 
your chicks are not crowded at night, for 
if they get too hot and then become chilled 
you are likely to lose them. You may find 
it necessary to separate them with the 
hand after nightfall. Use some kind of lit- 
ter in your brooder; cut clover or alfalfa 
is good. Chaff from the barn loft is to be 
avoided because fine particles get into the 
eyes of the chicks and cause trouble. The 
ideal litter is composed of dried peat, and 
is to be found on the market under vari- 
ous trade names, 

Get rid of all your roosters as soon as 
you have broken up your breeding pens, 
unless you have a bird which you consider 
valuable enough to carry over another year. 
It isn’t necessary to have a male bird with 
the laying hens in order to get a good egg 
yield. On the contrary, the eggs will keep 
much better if they are non-fertile. By 
getting rid of the surplus males you will 
save on your grain bill. 

Be sure that your poultry yards are 
kept in a sanitary condition. This is made 
possible only by plowing or spading them. 
It is often a good plan to work in a cover- 
ing of lime. The ideal plan is to have dou- 
ble yards in one of which you can grow a 
crop of rape, oats or rye while the hens 
are using the other. 
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GETTING THE GARDEN 
INTO THE GROUND 


(Continued from page 27) 

leaf tissue, which continues to evap- 
orate water, collapses: that is, the 
plant “wilts.” Wilting is not always fatal, 
but it always does mean a severe check or 
setback to the plant, which it will take 
several days at least to recover from. And 
if dry weather or other unfavorable con- 
ditions arise, the plant may die. If, on the 
other hand, the leaf surface is reduced in 
proportion to the roots, wilting may to a 
great extent be avoided; and the chances 
of success are greatly increased; and 
growth is resumed. 

For these reasons the delicate, gloved 
handling which most beginners, and espe- 
cially women, give to plants in the opera- 
tion of transplanting, is all wrong. What 
is needed is a quick, sure, severe treatment. 

But everything you can do to make ¢on- 
ditions favorable for a quick recovery 
should be done. First, have the plants in 
the best of condition, free from weeds, well 
thinned out, so they develop sturdily; and 
perfectly clean—if aphis or any other in- 
sect or disease appears, keep well sprayed. 
Second, give a thoro watering several hours 
before transplanting—long enough ahead 
so the dirt won’t be sticky. 

Of course plant development depends 
upon food supply. As the object of trans- 
planting is to secure stronger growth, we 
can do something special in the way of 
food supply by using fertilizer or compost 
directly where the plant is to be put out. 
Make holes with a hoe where the plants 
are to be set, or open up a deep furrow. 
Then miz thoroly with the soil at each 
place a small handful of bone, or tankage 
and bone mixt together; or a good sized 
handful of compost. Then cover with fresh 
soil, and everything is ready for setting 
the plants. 

Take up the plants with care—but not 
too gingerly !—securing as good a ball of 
roots as possible with each. Very long, 
straggling roots are better cut off near the 
plant. Cut back the larger leaves a third 
to a half. This is not so necessary with 
potted plants where the roots are disturbed 
comparatively little, but even with such 
plants it helps. 

Plant as soon after taking up as possi- 
ble, before the roots get dried out in wind 
or sun. Plant firmly! Loose, delicate fin- 
gered, lady-like planting is the cause of 
more failures than any other one thing! 
Unless the soil is very moist or heavy, it 
is better still to firm the earth even more 
by pressing it down with the feet about 
the newly set plant. If the soil is very dry, 
use water in the bottom of the hole before 
setting the plant—not, as is usually done, 
to make a puddle on the surface, after 
planting. In very hot, dry weather, or with 
large plants that may show a tendency to 
wilt badly even when cut back, shading 
from the sun for a few days after trans- 
planting will help greatly to reéstablish 
growth quickly. It is often impossible to 
prevent wilting just after transplanting, 
even with every precaution; but the leaves 
should have “picked up” by the following 
morning, if all is going well. It is much 
better if the work of transplanting can be 
done on a showery, or at least a cloudy 
day ; otherwise, do it late in the afternoon. 

Follow the suggestions above as closely 
as you can: but remember that, after all, 
you cannot be taught gardening—you have 
to learn it! To make your gardening ab- 
sorbingly interesting as well as more suc- 
cessful, get into the habit of watching and 
studying the results of everything you do 
or that your neighbors do. And experiment 
continually, but on a small scale only with 
each new thing at first. 
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An Easily Cleaned Home! 


Every home may become an easily cleaned home if an ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner is installed. The ARCO WAND elimi- 
nates the drudgery and labor of dusting, beating, and sweeping. 
It saves time and strength and gives leisure to the housewife for 
recreation, 


ARCO WAND ates maids tater to gc 


d i k b 
VACUUM CLEANER quick and cfficere work. 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is a permanent, valuable improve- 

ment to any property. It is always and instantly ready for cleaning 
carpets, rugs, mattresses, curtains, upholstery, clothes, etc. Costs : 
about a penny a day for current. The dust and dirt are piped 

away into the sealed dust bucket of the machine. Now reduced 

in price to encourage early buying! 


Easily put in any building, New or Old 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is sold by our dealers everywhere. 
Terms of partial payments may be arranged at your convenience. 


Send today for an illustrated catalog, “The ARCO WAND,” 
which fully illustrates and describes its many labor-saving uses machine's set in basement 


or side room. A suction 


vege AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY «sutton. Hiéo™"s"¥ tee 


cally — and tools 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 154 Sicmblag Tide 
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RDER a beautiful White Frost Refrigerator on a month’s trial. I’ll 
show you a veal quality retrigerator—one that holds the tempera- 
ture without eating its head off in ice. The only round white enamel 

erator on earth. Revolving shelves save room inside and out, move-easy cas- 

rs, cork cushion doors, noiseless and air-tight Stee! walls insulated with 


inte co pati io you *nomiddiemen. I fom hee 4 : 

Sep ‘White Frost 

Write today for catatog. H L. SMITH, Pres, 

Daves FROST REFRIGERATOR co. 
Jackson, Michigan 
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Why We Went to War 


ERE is a book that is even more in- 

teresting now thut the war is over 
than before. Why We Went to War gives 
us an opportunity to review the causes of 
the war and to see, in the clearer light of 
retrospect, how logical were the successive 
steps that led to our final participation in 
the world conflict. 

Certain “fundamental antagonisms” of 
German and American thought existed in 
the beginning—the opposing and irrecon- 
cilable forces of autocracy and democracy 
which “are not differences which admit of 
present or peaceful adjustment. The gulf 
which divides the United States and Prus- 
sia is too deep and too wide to be easily 
bridged—-.” Going on from these basic dif- 
ferences, Professor Gauss traces the 
causes, remote and immediate, direct and 
indirect, of the European conflict and then 
shows with the utmost lucidity the various 
occurrences that made it impossible for us 
to stay out of the war, from the earliest 
hostility of thought and action on the part 
of the German people to the final challenge 
of unrestricted submarine warfare. 

Many have argued that we stayed out 
of the war too long, but Professor Gauss 
shows most convincingly that the scant two 
years between the “Lusitania” episode and 
our entrance into the war was a short time 
indeed to allow for the complete upheaval 
in American sympathies and the entire 
change in viewpoint which were necessary 
before we could wholeheartedly and sin- 
cerely cast in our lot with the Allies. We 
were bound by a thousand ties to the tra- 
ditional Germany which we confused with 
the far different Prussia of the present. 
The leaders of our economic and philoso- 
phic thought were German-trained; there 
was a predominant German and German- 
sympathiszing element here and, finally, in 
our idealism we were unwilling to believe 
that a natien from whom we had learned 
so much of geod could be guilty of such 
depths of perfidy as the Germans. Two 
years for us to get into the war—but every 
single episode of those years was necessary 
so that, in the end, we should go in as com- 
pletely a unit as was possible in a hetero- 
geneous country such as ours. 

This is a book of abiding worth—one of 
the best short accounts of the causes of 
the war that has been written. Of the 
greatest interest to the general reader, it 
ean be used with advantage by the student 
on account of its bibliography of original 
sources. 


Why We Went to War, by Christian Gauss. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 









Industrial Democracy 


HE world is well on the road toward 
political democracy. The next thing 
upon the nations’ program is industrial 
democracy. The industrial problem is im- 
mediate and pressing. We must solve it at 
once. This is no time for theory. We must 
have a practical and speedy solution. 
Industrial democracy—not as an idea or 
even an ideal, but a practical plan for 
labor adjustment—is what John Leitch 
offers. It is practicable. He has made it 
work. In twenty-odd plants he has stopped 
strikes, gotten from 30 per cent to 300 per 
cent increased production, secured larger 
wages for labor and larger profits for capi- 
tal, and finally has made labor and capital 
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friends instead of hereditary enemies. This 
sounds like an industrial fairy tale instead 
of cold facts, but his method has been com- 
paratively simple. He has taken the ideal 
of political democracy and applied it to 
industry. 

This then is what I call Industrial Democ- 
racy. The organization of any factory or other 
business institution into a little democratic state, 
with a representative government which shall 
have both legislative and executive phases. 

In other words, give labor a voice in the 
business, make it feel a personal interest in 
the profits, teach it to work with capital 
instead of for it—and achieve industrial 
democracy ! 

A Cabinet of the higher executives. a 
Senate of subordinate executives and a 
House of Representatives of the workers, 
the three working together on the same 
principle as the legislative and executive 
bodies of the Government—economiec divi- 
dends to the worker of 50 per cent on the 
saving effected by the new plan and finally 
constant striving on the part of both em- 
ployer and employees to get each other’s 
point of view; this in brief is industrial 
democracy. 

We have been slow to realize that the un- 
rest of labor was due to the same in- 
stinctive causes that led to the French 
Revolution and the successive political up- 
risings of the nineteenth century. Capital 
has dealt with labor as an autocratic mon- 
arch with his subjects, generously often and 
wisely but on a fundamentally wrong prin- 
ciple. The results have been disastrous. 
Why not try out really democratic prin- 
ciples in industry and see what happens? 
John Leitch has done it. So can others. 


Man to Man. The Story of Industrial Democ- 
racy, by John Leitch. B. C. Forbes. $2. 


Psychology and Efficiency 


SYCHOLOGY has begun to come out 

of the box labeled “Research for the 
Sake of Research.” The distance it has 
come and the distance it still has to come 
is shown in Swift’s new book on the more 
useful side of the applications of psychol- 
ogy. The vocabulary is largely technical, 
with many of the idioms peculiar only to 
this science. Yet the thought is clearly set 
forth in a manner which the lay reader 
with an extensive grasp of words will 
enjoy. 

The book shows definitely the effective- 
ness of science to highten human abilities, 
giving examples of everyday procedure, and 
of the better type which is necessary to 
progress in human affairs. 


When we ask what determines the selection of 
the plan or method of meeting difficulties that 
arise in business or in the professions, we come 
upon an important fact in human psychology. 
The obstacle that confronts us must be overcome, 
and the method employed is commonly the first 
one that promises to attain the desired result. 
The situation is urgent and there is always a 
tendency to meet it with an economical use of 
energy. Now it is significant for efficiency that 
the method unconsciously adopted, in the un- 
reflective adaptation of which we have been 
speaking, is not always the best, 

This mode of overcoming obstacles is the 
“trial-and-error” method. The term was first used 
to designate the manner in which animals at- 
tack a problem. They do not stop to think the 
matter over, but go right at it, trying one way 
after another in rapid succession until they 
either ous. the desired result or become dis- 
couraged and stop. The trial-and-error method 
is not without results. It is the means, as we 
have said, by which the experience of the race 
has been achieved. The amazing advance of the 
natural sciences during the last quarter of a 
century is due to a new plan of campaign. Sci- 
entists no longer wait for the tedious, unintelli- 


gent elimination of mistakes. They set definite 
problems, study the conditions, and then plan 
their investigation so that the errors of earlier 
workers may be eliminated. But the scientifie 
plan has not been generally adopted. 

Psychology is not commercialized in this 
book. Nowhere, perhaps, does Swift’s posi- 
tion between the older embalmer of psy- 
chological discoveries and the new spirit 
of practical commercial usage show itself 
more clearly. 

The later chapters epitomize a good deal 
of the work which has been going on re- 
cently. The presentation here is new and 
very attractive. Some titles are “Testimony 
and Rumor,” “Our Varying Selves” and 
“The Psychology of Digestion.” The last 
is especially important in war-days when 
economy is the war-cry which outcalls most 
of the gentler pleas. We find here a way 
to make economy not only productive but 
graceful. The book will prove absorbing 
to any one whose interest in psychology, in 
efficiency, or in modern human development 
has been awakened. 

Psychology and the Day’s Work. by Edgar 

James Swift. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


Bird Men and Women 


formal review of Algernon Blackwood’s 

latest novel would be like breaking a 
butterfly upon a wheel. The Promise of 
Air is pure fantasy, light as a bit of this- 
tledown blown by a fairy’s breath. “The 
New Age” is to be the “Age of the Air”: 
we are to live as the birds do, care-free, 
winging our way, unconscious, full of joy 
in mere living and at last: 

Death is nothing more or less than slipping 
back into your own subconscioveness, and so be- 
coming greater and finer and more active— 
more useful, too, and with grander powers— 
than we ever had in our limited imperfect 
bodies. Life is nothing but an episode in our 
universal life. . . Death is just a change of 
direction then, really; that’s all 
cries the bird-like little Jean, who is the 
central figure of this curious story. The 
metaphor of flying is strained to the break- 
ing point and reiterated to wearisomeness— 
but man’s partial conquest of the air makes 
the simile an arresting one. 

The Promise of Air, A (panes Blackwood. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.5 


The Mirror and the Lamp 


E have learned to expect serious work 

from the author of “The Guarded 
Flame” and “Mrs. Thompson.” W. B. Max- 
well, in his latest novel, The Mirror and 
the Lamp, shows no trace of his experiences 
on the fighting front in France, unless the 
very avoidance of the war is an indication 
of how deeply it has seared into his con- 
sciousness. The struggle of his clerical 
hero, an orthodox product of the Anglican 
Church, dropt into one of the foulest slum 
districts of London, is a conflict of the 
spirit, rather than a material one. Loss 
of faith and courage seem to have been 
inevitable with a youth so reared in the 
narrowest of circles; so blinded by his 
great love for his mother to ‘her selfishness 
and bigotry; so sensitive to beauty; com- 
pelled to live amid squalor and unspeak- 
able brutality. His faith was so much of 
a hot-house flower, it could not endure the 
harsh outside air. 

Mrs. Churchill, the mother, is marvelous- 
ly well drawn, her refinement that made 
such an appeal to her sons, and her nar- 
rowness and snobbishness that they could 
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not see, are not exaggerated, but indicated 
by masterly touches, so that the reader is 
ready to cry: “Heaven defend men from 
such mothers!” and yet be able to see why 
Edward loved her. The defects of the Eng- 
lish marriage and divorce laws are shown 
by the unnecessary wreck made of three 
lives, mitigated by a slow redemption ; althe 
perfect social rehabilitation would be im- 
possible in real life, however abstractly 
just it may seem. It remains to be seen 
how long the new England will leave the 
unjust law upon her statutes. 


The Mirror and the Lamp, by W. B. Maxwell. 
Bobbs Merrill Co. $1.75. 


The Story of Westinghouse 


HERE is romance enough for a dozen 
novels in the biography of George West- 
inghouse, His Life and Achievements, by 
Francis BE. Leupp. From his six-year-old 
tantrums that always got him what he 
wanted, to the answer he made at sixty- 
eight to a friend who accused him of never 
knowing when he was beaten: “Oh, yes, 
I should have known if I ever had been 
beaten, but I never have been!” Mr. West- 
inghouse proved triumphantly the theory 
that nothing succeeds like success. The 
story of how he invented the Westinghouse 
automatic air brake, proved it by hard 
tests, had to fight for years against stupid- 
ity and prejudice to gain it recognition, and 
yet by the time he was thirty-five had 
established manufacturing plants thruout 
Europe producing enough air brakes to 
equip 300 locomotives and 1200 cars every 
month, is an inspiring example of achieve- 
ment. But Mr. Westinghouse never rested 
on his laurels. Experiments with natural 
gas, the use of electricity for street light- 
ing, improvements in turbine engines, rail- 
road electrification were all undertaken 
and worked out during his busy lifetime. 
“Westinghouse was a strong believer in 
the virtue of having his own way”; but he 
was exceptional in having his results jus- 
tify his belief. 
George Westinghouse, His Life and Achieve- 


ments, by Francis E. Leupp. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, $3. 


Battle Cries and Litanies 


faculty for friendship and a taste for 
the trail, responsiveness to the lure of 
the sea, the woods and the wilds, with a 
quickened heart-beat for the gallant line, 
the courageous stand, must characterize the 
man who would search out, and preserve, 
and gather into a book, the splendid virile 
verses that make up Songs of Men. It is a 
little book, and friendly; its home is the 
pocket, or the wallet. With it one forgets 
the weary train journey, the evening alone, 
the stormy night. He who reads will be led 
Up the mountain, down the valley to the sleepy 
harbor side, 
Where a score of lights are blinking and a 
schooner waits the tide— 
and so adventuring, companioned by Ro- 
mance and Reality, he foresakes the senti- 
mental, to take unflinchingly the buffets of 
a rough way, with its calls to joy, its 
cynicism, its snarls and its mirth; he will 
meet happy wasters and grim vagrants; he 
will bend within low roofs; he will sleep 
beneeth the stars; he will face the primi- 
tive, but all the time his heart will sing. 
Here is one of the verses that vibrates 
with understanding, with the human note: 
Then give me the clear blue sky overhead, and 
the long road, to my feet 
And a dog to tell my secrets to, and a brother 
tramp to meet— 
And the years may take a toll of me till I 
come to the weary Wes 
And I lodge for good in my ‘world’s own inn, 
@ wayworn, waiting guest! 


Songs of Men, an anthology by Robert Froth- 
ingham. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
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The great American 
ailment is indigestion 


APID eating, keeping the brain constantly 
at work during meal time, and bad cook- 
ery—these lay the foundation for. the 

conditions that nine out of every ten Americans 
suffer from. The food isimperfectly masticated, 
there is an insufficient flow of saliva, and the 
inevitable result is seen in the various mild 


forms of indigestion with which we are all 
familiar, 


To relieve'these conditions there is nothing 
better than the routine use of my original 
pepsin chewing gum. It stimulates the sali- 
vary glands, insures sufficient saliva, relaxes 
nerve tension, and aids the digestive processes. 


Thousands have obtained relief from their 
digestive troubles by the simple expedient of 
chewing Beeman’s Pepsin Gum for ten to 
twenty minutes after each meal. 
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THE BANNER YEAR OF TOURS BEGINS 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


of the mild weather conditions of the 

past three months it may well be con- 
sidered the beginning of summer, especially 
in the case of the motorist who may now 
inaugurate the short trips that serve as a 
prelude to the more extended tours start- 
ing in June and continuing well into the 
fall. 

The roads are now in the condition that 
they generally attain some six weeks later, 
after normal winter weather. What little 
frost there was in them has largely dis- 
appeared and warm weather and sunshine 
has dried them out. In fact the motorist in 
most sections will find better road condi- 
tions in the next few weeks than will be 
the case later, when extensive highway re- 
pairing work is undertaken. Then closed 
roads and numerous detours will be en- 
countered uot infrequently, because more 
work on the roads is scheduled for this 
year than has been the case heretofore. 

Reports from touring bureaus of various 
automobile clubs and organizations indi- 
cate that 1919 will be a banner year for 
automobile travel. This prediction is 
based largely on the volume of requests 
already received for information on road 
conditions, desirable routes, when various 
resort hotels will open for the season and 
such data essential to the motor tourist in 
planning a trip. 

It would seem that the majority of mo- 
torists are planning to make up this year 
the milcage lost during the touring sea- 
son of 1918, when the patriotic impulse 
to curtail even health bringing pleasures 
brought a marked decrease in automobile 
touring. 

Managers of touring bureaus not only 
report a noticeable increase in the tendency 
to tour by motor car, but a further inclina- 
tion on the part of motorists to plan and 
undertake trips over considerable distances 
and to far-away points. Such traveling 
comes under the head of transcontinental 
touring, and in fact most eastern auto- 
mobilists desiring to see new country and 
to travel far afield set out for the Pacific 
coast, while those of the West and Far 
West generally turn their cars eastward 
with some point, or even a tour, along the 
Atlantic seaboard as the objective. As an 
indication of the tendency to tour across 
the continent, A. L. Westgard, the veteran 
transcontinentalist now attached to the 
touring bureau of the American Automobile 
Association in New York City, states that 
on a single day recently he had ten dif- 
ferent callers, each of whom was arrang- 
ing and securing the necessary informa- 
tion for a trip this season to Cali- 
fornia. 


|: is spring by the calendar. Because 


ONG distance automobile touring in the 

United States is also increased thru the 
fact that it will be impossible, this year 
at least, to tour thru Europe. It will be 
remembered that prior to the outbreak of 
the war hundreds if not thousands of mo- 
torists took automobile trips abroad each 
year. Now their field is largely limited to 
this country and parts of Canada, and this 
is helping materially to realize the slogan, 
“See America First.” And incidentally 
many are learning that this country has 
no peer as a scenic playground. Not only 
can the United States duplicate practically 
everything in the way of mountains and 
lake scenery which is to be found in the 
Alps or the Highlands of Scotland, but it 
has many features of a more or less ex- 
clusive character. 


For example, where in Europe is a 
replica of the far famed petrified forest 
in Arizona, or the prehistoric cliff dwell- 
ings which dot that section of this coun- 
try? The Grand Canyon of the Colora- 
do River, the geysers of Yellowstone 
Park and the glaciers of Glacier National 
Park are unequaled abroad. And is the 
Arab a more interesting study than our 
native Indians on their western reserva- 
tions, or the Slavic races than our Mexi- 
can neighbors? 

Another thing which is serving to popu- 

















A party of tourists that has made one of 
the beautiful national parks its objective 


larize transcontinental touring with mo- 
torists is the growing realization that there 
are no real difficulties to be met in travel- 
ing by automobile thru the sparsely inhab- 
ited regions of the West. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating and hundreds made 
the long journey last year without unusual 
trouble. 

As to personal safety there are a 
score of cases where women have made the 
trip without male escort. The motorist 
taking a trip across the continent for the 
first time will be more surprized by the 
amount of good road found in the unset- 
tled regions than he will be by the diffi- 
culties of negotiating some of the bad 
stretches. 

There are three main routes across the 
continent. Each has its eastern termin 1s 








Ask the Motor Efficiency Service any- 
thing you want to know concerning 
motor cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The I nd t cannot 
undertake to give in this department 
an opinion as to the relative merits of 
various makes of cars or accessories, it 
is ready to give full and impartial in- 
formation about any individual product 




















in New York City, the Lincoln Highway 
running to San Francisco by the way of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago (there 
is at least one other equally good route to 
this point), Omaha, Cheyenne, Salt Lake 
City, Lake Tahoe, and Sacramento; the 
National Park Highway, which leads to 
Seattle via Chicago, Minneapolis, Yellow- 
stone Valley, Yellowstone and Glacier na- 
tional parks, and Spokane; and the Na- 
tional Old Trails, which terminates in Los 
Angeles, and passes thru Pittsburgh, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. 
Trinidad, Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Flag- 
staff and Needles. The three include a wide 
variety of climatic, scenic and historic con- 
ditions, and of hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing. 

The reports show that there is also a 
marked increase in the number of motorists 
who camp out on long tours instead of 
stopping at hotels. The growth of this kind 
of automobile touring is especially preva- 
lent in the West and many cities and towns 
have provided free camping sites within 
their confines for the nomadic motorist. 
For example, Denver, Colorado, has made 
such provision in one of its parks, and op 
a single night last summer there were four 
hundred automobile tourists camped there. 
whose routes led them the next day to 
every point of the compass. On such a 
camp site running water, electric light and 
adequate sewerage are provided. 


N considering the three best routes 

across the continent for a summer tour 
the inexperienced automobile traveler wil) 
at once shy away from the National Old 
Trails. He follows on the map the south- 
ern route thru New Mexico and Arizona 
and multiplying the July heat of his north- 
ern home at least tenfold, exclaims: “No 
furnace jaunt for me.” 

As a matter of fact this route is the 
coolest of the three thruout the entire 
summer, and mosquitos are almost un- 
known. West of the Mississippi River 
the National Old Trails route crosses 
a plateau averaging some 7000 feet above 
sea level, while the other two routes dip 
down thru the river valley where the 
summer heat is felt most. Also the cross- 
ing of the desert is shortest on the southern 
route, where it is a run of only 160 miles, 
always made at night, when it is cool. It 
is a graded road all the way across, well 
marked, so there is no chance of losing 
one’s way. 

It is along this rcute that the motor 
tourist encounters the picturesque In- 
dian tribes of the great Southwest, the 
Mexican living in his native environment, 
the rarest colorings of landscape, and many 
historic ruins of a civilization antedating 
the discovery of America. 

The White Mountains of Arizona, said 
to be one of the best hunting and fish- 
ing grounds in the entire United States, 
can be reached by a side trip off the Na- 
tional Old Trails of less than thirty 
miles. 

There is one essential for the motorist 
who sets out to travel thru such parts of 
this country as those described briefly 
above, and that is accurate information 
covering every important detail. Such in- 
formation is procurable at any of the six 
hundred clubs affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, or at the main 
offices of the national organization in New 
York and Washington. 
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ARE YOU FIT TO BEA 
FRESHMAN ? 


(Continued from page 21) 


You have two measures, a 3-pint and a 5-pint 
measure. You are sent to get exactly 7 pints of 
water. Using only these measures and without 
guessing at any quantity, how will you do it? 
Begin by filling the 5-pint vessel. 

You have two measures of 6 and 7 pints, re- 
spectively, and you are to get exactly 8 pints. 
Begin by filling the 5-pint measure. 

You have two measures of 4 and 9 pints, re- 
spectively, and you are to get exactly 7 pints. 
Begin by filling the 4-pint vessel. 

To qualify you should be able to work 
out at least two of these in five minutes 
each. 

These tests are stated very roughly, 
without the refinement and commentaries 
which Professor Terman gives them, but 
they will serve the purpose. Of course, if 
you don’t demonstrate that you are a su- 
perior adult you can just blame it on The 
Independent for not quoting them exactly. 


Pebbles 


“If life in these days of high prices 
Is worth living,” said Hannibal Horr, 
“Think of the bargain it must have been 
In the days before the war.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Belle—What is the best way, do you 
know, of preserving a good complexion? 

Nell—I don’t know a better way than 
keeping the jars air-tight.—Baltimore 
American, 


Mrs. Flatbush—Is your husband a good 
golfer? 

Mrs. Bensonhurst—Well, he doesn’t 
swear, if that’s what you mean.—Yonkers 
Statesman. 


“It is the unexpected that always hap- 
pens,” observed the Sage. 

“Well,” commented the Fool, “if this is 
true, why don’t we learn to expect it?”’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


One night a wild, ravaging leopard, 
Was fired at by a bold sheopard: 
Next morn it was found 
Lying dead on the ground, 
The leopard the sheopard had peopard. 
—London Opinion. 


“What's coming off out in front there?” 
asked the proprietor of the Tote Fair store 
in Tumlinville, Arkansas. 

“A couple of fellers from Straddle Ridge 
swapped mules,” replied the clerk, “and 
now each is accusing the other of skinning 


im. 
“Well, then, why don’t they trade back?” 
“T reckon they are both afraid of getting 
skinned again.”—Kansas City Star. 
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“John,” announced Mrs. Stylover, “I’m , Le Age 
poing to town tomorrow to see the new (Rs ‘ 
ats.” STERLING 


“You forget,” her husband reminded her, 





“that tomorrow is Sunday. The shops will 
be closed.” 

“Who said cagthins about shops? I’m 
going to church.”—Memphis News-Scimi- 
tar. 


The abolition of the submarine as a 
fighting unit appears certain: 
Farewell, a long farewell, oh submarine! 
No more will you appear upon the scene 
To stop our mealing. 
At times, our fare was scant, I must con- 
ess, 
But ne’er again may we or you possess 
“That sinking feeling.” 
—London Opinion. 


“My ideal husband,” said the girl who 
had been reading cheap novels, “must be a 
strong, silent man, full of grit, and able 
to bear the heat and burden of the day 
without flinching—one who will not hear a 
word said about me, and who will not utter 
an unkind word himself.” 

“What you want is a deaf and dumb 
coal heaver,” murmured her friend.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


























“Becinner’s.” 


Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$2.00. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 
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Residence of Ed. F. Ryerson is 
Chamberlin equipped 


QUIP NOW with 


loathsome street dust 
and smudgy soot that 
find ready ingress 
through crevices around 
your windows. Lighten 
house cleaning. Protect 
furnishings. Deaden 
outside noises. Prevent 
rattling and sticking of 
windows. In summer 
also keep out the heat 
when desired. 


More widely used than 
all others—this proves 
them the best, simplest, 
most weather-tight and 
trouble free. Will out- 
last the building. 


Guaranteed 10 years and in- 
strip makers, with a quarter- 


century reputation for relia- 
bility. 





Chambe 
Window 


Keeps in heat, bars 
out cold, —_ 
dust, 


ens noise, prevents 
rattling a “stick- 
oo ok for the life 
of the building. 
There's nothing to 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
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Pay for themselves, by saving fuel, in four years or 


less. We equip doors, casements or transoms— 
wood or metal—in new or old buildings. 


WRITE Sis tatsract Spot at 
and yr of users In your vicinity, 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
General Offices, 119 Dinan Building, Detroit 
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IVE SOK 


OU would have to read 

a score of books on gar- 
dening to acquire the knowl- 
edge contained in DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK for 1919. 
Just what you want to know 
about Vegetables and Flowers, 
arranged alphabetically for 


quick “reference. 


Over a thousand photographic 
illustrations in the 224 big 
pages and four color plates. 


Mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 








TA SQUARE DEAL FOR 
RAILROAD CONTROL 


(Continued from page 16) 
congestion having worked back and clogged 
the terminals of the Middle West. 

But to get back to the pained potato 
shipper of Minnesota. One case I have in 
mind when permit to ship was refused was 
due to the fact that an extra urgent de- 
mand for flour was made by the Food Ad- 
ministration for delivery at the Atlantic 
seaboard at the earliest possible moment 
This meant that a half dozen flour trains 
must be rushed from the Twin Cities with- 
out delay. It was done, but had the effect 
of sweeping that particular district clean 
of locomotives, especially as grain trains 
were rolling into Minneapolis from the 
Northwest for immediate shipment east- 
ward. In result, for several days traffic not 
directly connected with Government orders 
was at a standstill in the transfer yards 
of the Twin Cities. Consequently permit 
to load perishables for shipment to or thru 
that point was refused. 

How many thousand times this system 
of controlling traffic at its source instead 
of permitting it to tie transportation in a 
knot at destination has been worked on 
the patient and long suffering shipper no 
one is prepared to say, but the Adminis- 
tration does tell us that to have permitted 
all sorts of traffic to come rolling down the 
narrow transportation lanes into the Hast 
would have settled once and for all our 
chances of fulfilling our food pledge to the 
Allies, 

All this leads back to the original propo- 
sition: that you cannot judge the success 
or failure of our experiment in Government 
control of railroads from testimony fur- 
nished as to its service to the general pub- 
lic. To use the expression of one practical 
railroader: “The public got the leavings. 
But if they hadn’t, Kaiser Bill would 
have.” 

There are certain little inside facts con- 
cerning Government control that the public 
in general has likely never dreamed of. 
Take the Administration’s Scrap Utiliza- 
tion drive, for instance. The railroads of 
America sell yearly about seventy million 
dollars’ worth of “junk,” or worn out rail- 
road materials. The Railroad Administra- 
tion, however, set out to learn just what 
could be done toward reclaiming such 
scrap. They discovered that while two or 
three railroads were reclaiming and utiliz- 
ing these materials, that others were sell- 
ing them to the junk man. Instructions 
were issued concerning the proper methods 
of reclaiming and utilizing such scrap and 
each road was required to form a Scrap 
Reclamation Committee. The net saving 
from this work is now set at about eight 
million dollars a year. The most important 
consideration in this matter, however, is 
the fact that by repairing and putting back 
into use worn and discarded railroad ma- 
terials our railroads have been able to 
bridge the dangerous shortage of steel, cop- 
per, zine, tin, ete. 

They went into the wood utilization 
question, too—appointing wood utilization 
experts and erecting timber and tie treat- 
ing plants. 

The consolidation and codperation of 
purchasing departments. also accomplished 
a material saving and secured better results 
all around. 

In blowing its own horn the Railroad 
Administration points to economies of op- 
eration that totale about $100,000,000 a 
year for the seven regions, whereat the ex- 
ponents of private ownership and control 
offer a few definite remarks concerning a 
net loss of something over that amount, to 
say nothing of increased revenues due to 
the raising of rates. Without becoming per- 
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sonal the Administration drops a hint or 
two regarding sweatshop labor and quotes 
the figures that during 1917 over 50 per 
cent of the railroad employees of the United 
States received seventy-five dollars a month 
or less, and that 80 per cent of them re- 
ceived a hundred a month or less, remind- 
ing also that it cost the Administration 
between $600,000,000 and $700,000,000 to 
increase the workers’ earnings to a living 
wage. 

But to compare the results and costs of 
Government control as against private 
control of railroads cannot be done fairly 
without taking into consideration the dif- 
ference between wartime and pre-wartime 
expenses. The costs of railroad building 
and operating during the last year have in- 
creased from 15 to 60 per cent dependent 
upon the materials and class of labor used. 
For example, altho the railroads decreased 
their coal consumption by over 10 per cent, 
the cost of the fuel for the past year has 
increased $140,000,000, while the cost of 
cross ties and lumber, upon which they 
have also economized, has increased approx- 
imately $65,000,000. The cost of other ma- 
terials have climbed proportionately. 

Wages to the 2,000,000 workers of the 
railroads amount to about $5,500,000 a 
day now, as against less than $4,000,000 a 
year ago. This increase, plus the higher 
costs of materials, accounts for the $9,000,- 
000 a day costs now as against the $6,500,- 
000 of private control. 

However, war service is not peacetime 
service and comparisons of the two can 
hardly be considered a fair basis on which 
to judge the performance of our sample of 
Government control. 


PLANNING THE OUT- 
DOOR ROOM 


(Continued from page 23) 
under their branches, the other planting 
would gain distance and variety. 

This planting will not begin to group 
for two or three years after it is set out, 
and if quicker effect is desired, more plants 
of the same kinds could be set in between. 
But, as it is, the ultimate effect would be 
better, and each one having room to de- 
velop, preserves its individuality. In fact, 
this planting is arranged to show that 
shrubs and trees may be used for their own 
sakes, yet each one doing its bit toward 
the general effect. 

The spaces within the waving line should 
be kept cultivated and free from weeds 
until the shrubs cover the ground. No at- 
tempt should be made to grow grass be- 
tween them. None but the commonest ma- 
terial is used, as this is not a treatise on 
rare plants, but only a sketch of some gen- 
eral principles of shrubbery arrangement. 
A plan like this requires a minimum of up- 
keep, and an ordinary hired mad can easily 
take care of it, his principal tools being 
a hoe and a lawnmower. 











‘ “What is that string around your finger 
or?” 

“That is to remind me that I forgot 
something my wife tied it there for me to 
remember.”—Baltimore American, 


A pessimist is a man who believes that 
it will take centuries for the world to re- 
cover from the blow to civilization; and an 
optimist is a man who retorts that there 
will be plenty of centuries.—Rochester 
Post-Express. 


“Well,” said Uncle Bruggins, after a solo 
by a fashionable church choir tenor, “if 
that ain’t the rudest thing I ever saw. Just 
as soon as that young man began to sing, 
every other member of the choir stopped. 
But he went thru with it, and I must say 
I admire his pluck.”—London Opinion, 
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By the Yale Protected Closet 


The stealthy, sneaking porch climber 


never enters through the safely locked front 
or back doors, 


I N through a window he goes and quietly takes his 

pick of jewelry, money, furs and valuables scat- 
tered around the house. Even while you may be 
happily at dinner, totally unconscious of danger. 


Make one place within your home safe from the 
burglar who may get in through a window. Select 
one closet. In it place those articles of value you 
used to leave unguarded in many parts of the house. 

Put a Yale Cylinder Night Latch on that closet 
door and you have a real safe deposit vault—a 
deadline against the porch climber, slinking intruder 
and the pilfering servant. They cannot pick, force 
or tamper with a Yale Cylinder Night Latch—and 
they know it. 


See your hardware dealer today. Ask him 
for a Yale Cylinder Night Latch. Make sure 
that the trade-mark “Yale” ia on it, install it 
on the closet door selected—and you have re- 
duced the danger of loss to a minimum, 





Yale Cylinder Night 
Latches are made by 
the makers of Yale 


Door Closers, Yale 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ee. ae ee 

9 East 40th Street New York City Cabinet Locks, Yale 
Chicago Office: Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. Chain Blocks and 


77 East Lake Street St. Catharines, Ont, Yale Bank Locks. 
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nyt For Culverts 


Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc 
Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized: 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. #% 
APOLLO is the highest quality gal : 

tured for all ex sheet me 

indicates that 

that APOLLO-KEYsTO! 

COPPER STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates, Send 





abe ee rane Sere poorest 
Better * and “Apollo” booklets. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Prick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Canvas Roofing 
That Lasts 


Spring is here and the prover- 
bial April shower is on its way 





your outside surfaces must 


be waterproof. 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


is the ideal material for covering 
roofs, porch floors, sleeping bal- 
conies and for all similar work. 


Inexpensive and easy to lay— 
provides an even, attractive sur- 
face—won’t crack, shrink, stretch, 
peel, rot or leak. Changing 
weather does not affect it. Its 
cost is nominal—and it lasts for 
years. 


Tell us the size of the space 
that needs covering and we will 
send samples and a copy of 
**Roofing Facts and Figures.”’ 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 N. Wells Street 


California Distributors : 
Waterhouse- Wilcox Co., San Franciscoand Los Angeles 














Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron | 


It Is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over old 
or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—isid 3-8 to 1-2 
as thiek— Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. : 

continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery Lorene 


preea 8 seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the acoum 
of grease, dirt or enitiene—te polseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 
So Site, Dee, Bath Room, laundry, Porch, 


rant, = 
‘Theater, Hotel, Factory, (fice Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
all whero & beautiful, substantial and foot-easy ficor is desired. 


our cholee of several practical colors, Full information and sample = 


FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 


993 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 


On the market 10 years. 








WHAT IS A CRIME? 


(Oontinued from page 14) 


court-martial trials were public and that 
the records thereof were indubitably public 
records which the public has a right to 
examine. But I had already secured the 
evidence. 

I charged that officers were shielded from 
imprisonment for felony when enlisted sol- 
diers were sent to jail for identical crimes 
—not infrequently less flagrant. For ex- 
ample, a private soldier in the Philippines 
who had embezzled approximately $14 was 
dishonorably discharged and sentenced to 
prison for one year. Another soldier who 
embezzled $160 was given three years in 
prison. Then a certain Captain Augustus 


H. Bishop embezzled $135 of the trust - 


funds belonging to the soldiers of his com- 
pany; he was tried by court-martial and 
merely dismissed from the army. 

A private in the Coast Artillery refused 
to cut grass and he was sentenced to hard 
labor in prison for two years, and after 
his conviction it was found that when he 
had enlisted he had a wife and child, of 
which fact he had not informed the army 
authorities; and for this unrelated fact he 
was given six months additional imprison- 
ment, 

A soldier from the Third Battalion of 
Engineers committed an infraction of dis- 
cipline for which, according to the army 
regulations, the punishment is $12 forfeit- 
ed pay and one month's confinement. He 
was sentenced to prison for two years. 

A squabble between two non-commis- 
sioned officers, started by their wives, and 
which would have been settled by an ordi- 
nary justice with a reprimand, sent a ser- 
geant of twelve years’ faithful army service 
to prison for three years. 

A soldier of the Fifteenth Artillery was 
sentenced to two years in prison for de- 
sertion. But while awaiting trial for that 
desertion he attempted to escape, changed 
his mind and surrendered himself. He was 
given an additional court-martial for the 
attempt and on two charges, (a) desertion 
(altho a prisoner!) and (b) attempting to 
escape; altho both of these charges were 
admittedly descriptions of the identical act. 
He was found guilty on both charges and 
sentenced to two years more in prison, or 
four years in all. 

A soldier prisoner while serving a year’s 
sentence attempted to escape. He was 
charged with abandoning his prison cloth- 
ing and, because he used a boat in at- 
tempting the escape, with larceny of the 
boat. The maximum sentence under the 
regulations was five months for abandon- 
ing clothing and one year in prison for 
escape. The court-martial found him “not 
guilty” on the charge of larceny, but 
“guilty” of the specification of stealing the 
boat—an amazing verdict—and sentenced 
him to four years’ additional imprisonment. 

I charged that officers were shielded, and 
as a startling example cited the case of 
First Lieutenant Howard K. Loughry, of 
the Coast Artillery, who was tried for a 
violation of an important regulation re- 
garding inspection of ammunition; he was 
found guilty and sentenced to the loss of 
ten numbers in his numerical grade—a de- 
layed promotion of nu particular serious- 
ness. But there was not a whisper in the 
charges that a gun burst following such 
slackness and the corperal of the guard in 
charge of the gun was killed—yet that was 
what had actually happened. In civil law 
this' is manslaughter. 

Another officer, a Captain Reed, was 
court martialed for being drunk when he, 
Captain Reed, was the presiding officer of 
a court-martial called to try soldiers for 
drunkenness and other offenses. He was 
found “not guilty” by his brother officers 


on the charge of drunkenness, altho the 
fact was admitted that on the same night 
on which he was charged with being drunk 
in the court-martial, he had been admitted 
to the post hospital suffering from alco- 
holism: 

Another officer who beat and tortured 
his men during a period of three weeks, 
tying them to posts in the sun of the 
tropics and forbidding any one to give them 
water or food, and tying a private in his 
company to a tree stump at the water’s 
edge in such a manner that he had to stand 
on one foot, and that in the water, for 
hours, was merely dismissed. 

A private soldier of the Twelfth Cavalry 
while drunk forged his lieutenant’s name 
for ten dollars for further drink, intending 
to pay it out of the pay then due him. He 
was sentenced to two and a half years in 
prison. Another officer of the Ninth Cavalry 
uttered checks for $300, assigned his pay 
to others and then collected it himself; 
and he was merely dismissed from the 
army. 

These are simply a few cases that I 
quoted in illustrating the favoritism and 
injustice of the court-martial system of the 
Judge Advocate General’s department. 
And those were peace times, just before 
the great war. 

Now, then, for war times and the court- 
martial system. Acting Judge Advocate 
Ansell quoted to the Senate inquiry the 
case of twelve non-commissioned officers in 
the army who had been sentenced to dis- 
honorable discharge and imprisonment of 
from ten years to twenty-five years each, 
for “a minor disagreement” in one of the 
army camps with some West Point officers. 
General Ansell, after going into the evi- 
dence, set the sentences aside and restored 
the men to duty. 

General Ansell further cited the case of 
a boy who had been in the army but a 
few days and was assigned to kitchen duty. 
A lieutenant demanded that the package 
of cigarets he had been smoking be sur- 
rendered, and the soldier refused. This boy 
was tried by court-martial, convicted and 
sentenced to dishonorable discharge and 
forty years in prison! The commanding 
officer, it may be said, as an act of great 
leniency, reduced this sentence to merely 
ten years in jail. This is General Ansell’s 
own comment: 

The facts must be considered as they were to 
get an insight into the matter. Here was a raw 
recruit, new to army life, in the turmoil of a 
kitchen, quite likely upset by a reproof that 
might have been harshly made und letting his 
temper get the better of him. For this he was 
sentenced to forty years in jail. In many in- 
stances—-I am not citing exceptions—the same 
brutally excessive sentences have been imposed 
for trival offenses. 

Another ,instance he cited was that of a 
soldier who had deserted from the army at 
West Point, remaining away from duty for 
five months. He was sentenced to death. 
General Ansell found on the evidence that 
the boy had gone home fearing that things 
were not well and found his father dying 
from paralysis. “The day after,” said Gen- 
eral Ansell, “he reported back for duty.” 
On General Ansell’s investigation the death 
sentence was set aside. 

Another soldier, from Alabama, with a 
wife and aged parents, and with an excel- 
lent soldierly record, went home on a three 
days’ pass and found his father desperately 
ill. They were very poor and in extreme 
need. He remained until his father’s death 
and two days thereafter returned to camp. 
He was sentenced to fifteen years in prison. 

Four soldiers in France were court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced to be shot. two for 
sleeping at post and two for disobeying an 
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order to drill. A second lieutenant, without 
any knowledge of law, was assigned to their 
defense. He permitted them to plead guilty 
to capital offenses, altho the two accused 
of refusing to drill made a plea to the effect 
that because of long exposure for many 
days to the cold of the mountainous sec- 
tions of France they could not drill, and 
the other two charged with sleeping at their 
posts made the plea that for twelve hours 
each night for six nights in succession they 
had been on sentry duty in the front line 
trenches, that no sleeping could be had in 
the day time because their dugout was used 
as a place for chopping wood, and that they 
were physically exhausted. In spite of their 
extenuating circumstances, Judge Advocate 
General Crowder insisted on the death pen- 
alty and it was only by action of the Presi- 
dent that these sentences were fortunate- 
ly set aside. 

The fact is that the present court-martial 
system is archaic and impossible of opera- 
tion in conformity with the decent stand- 
ards of American justice and American 
manhood. The court-martial was the first 
court in the United States. It was taken 
over in our Revolutionary days from the 
British army and has remained substantial- 
ly unchanged even up to the present day. 
The court-martial was rigorous and brutal 
in those days because the armies of Europe 
were recruited by press gangs from the 
lowest scum of population and such re- 
cruits were beaten into the ranks and into 
a state of sullen discipline. Let me quote 
again from my court-martial exposure ser- 
ies in Harper’s Weekly: 

Then the gentleman and officer was as far 
removed from the common soldier as the human 
from the animal, From those days there has 
come down to the army of today neither arms, 
standards of equipment, tactics, nor men of like 
condition; the only things that have been pre- 
served are the customs and abuses as archaic 
as the feeble black powder and the stone cannon 
ball. Under these formulas (court-martial) that 
are cherished by the armv of today, men, young 
men, are tossed into prison degradation—not for 
crimes, but for infractions of discipline deter- 
mined by a brutal age when the common soldiers 
of the army were recruited riffraff and the prod- 
ucts of press-gangs. 

Judge Advocate General Crowder has de- 
fended himself on the theory that he has 
not the power of review of court-martial 
eases. This is disingenuous. For the Judge 
Advocate General’s department administers 
the justice and discipline of the army thru 
courts-martial under the organic law passed 
by Congress. Under the organic law, chiefs 
of great Government departments are em- 
powered to promulgate such regulations as 
will assist in carrying out the purposes of 
the organic law. 

Therefore, it is for the Judge Advocate’s 
Department itself to decide whether it has 
the power of review or has not the power 
of review in these court-martial cases and 
in the inhumanities and injustices which 
they commit. 

When Judge Advocate General Crowder 
says that he has not the power of review, 
there is no one to gainsay him, and no 
one, if he should say that he has the power 
of review. Judge Advocate General Crow- 
der, all pettifogging and clouding-of-the- 
issue turned aside, is simply stating that 
his opinions when once made are sacro- 
sanct—even from change by himself, a po- 
sition of utter and pompous absurdity. 

The fact is that General Crowder has 
proved himself, by his record, utterly out 
of sympathy with anything but the out- 
worn and archaic customs of the army. 
In so far as I have knowledge, he has never 
discussed the question of the justice or in- 
humanities committed by the courts-martial 
of his department nor shown the slightest 
interest in condemning them—and his offi- 
cial record in the cases that I cited five 
years ago, and that General Ansell quotes, 
is absolute corroboration of this. He want- 
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This New Range Is A 
— a ‘ + . 
Wonder For Cooking || 
Although it is less than four feet Note the two gas ovens above—one 
long it can do every kind of cooking for baking, glass paneled and one 
for any qenaty mauly PY gas A for broiling, with white enamel door. 
warm weather, or by coal or w , 
Wise ether’ ncldlfeaing”™ Thelarey oven below bas cho Ind 


The Coal section andtheGassection ee the cooking surface when you 


are just as separate as though you want to rush things—five burners 
had two ranges in your kitchen. for gas and four covers for coal. 








When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same ti sin, f 
baking bread or roasting meata and the other for pastry baking—-It Makes Cooking Easy” 
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Write for handsome free booklet 161 that tells all about it. ' 
Wood 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, Msker.of.the Celgbrated Glenwood Opal. Wood 























How to Use The Independent in 


the Teaching of Civics 
By Simon J. Jumnefsky, A.B., LL.B. 
Teachers write for it and it will be sent free. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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RONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


DesiGns. ESTIMATES, ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. FREE 


JNO.WILLIAMS, INC. BRONZE FOUNDRY (EST. 1875) 
550 West 27TH Street. New York City 
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Vacation Suggestions 


FOREIGN TRAVEL? China and 
Japan invite you. 

From San Francisco, 
Jane 16 and 27 


CRUISES? Have you seen Alas- 
ka and the Midnight Sun? 
From Vancouver, June 14 
OUTDOOR TRIPS? Our Na- 
tional Parks, Scenery unsur- 
passed for variety and beauty. 
From Chicago, June 27 


Descriptive Booklets now ready. 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


is at your service whether you 
travelfor business or pleasure, 
athomeorabroad. Ask for the 
Monthly Bulletin of travel in- 
formation, and whenever, wher- 
ever you go, remember 
International Currency — AMERICAN 
EXPRESS Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 




















HOTEL TULLER 


FIREPROOF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
$1.50 and Up 


Center of Business on Grand Circus 
Park 


FLORIDA 


Buy a Commercial 
Grapefruit Grove 


AT 


LAKELAND HIGHLANDS 


A 10 acre gr: ry grove will providean income equivalent 
to 56% ON $50 . The cost of a grove is only ONE- 
EIGHTH OF THIS t 8UM. Our Company concurratively esti- 
mates the net profits on a basis of only $5 R TREE or $240 
PER AORE, which is only one-fourth of the maximum re- 
turns on good groves. Even §5 per tree will NET 40% on 
the investment. The income on a grapefruit grove begins 
after the filth year. 

Our illustrated booklet answers all questions. Write for a 
copy and read it. Then, if you are in a position to finance 
a grove, visit the property and spend a week at the Country 

fab as our guest. 


W. I. HALLAM & CO,, 225 5th Ave., N. Y. 











ed to kill where General Ansell stepped in 
and saved life—not as a charity—but as 
simple justice to a common American sol- 
dier and his family. 

Over two million splendid, patriotic young 
Americans, volunteer and drafted, are now, 
on the threshold of peace, at the mercy 
of a feudal system of court-martial dis- 
cipline; a court-martial system that gives 
them neither security from oppression nor 
right of appeal no matter how shocking 
may be the abuse. 

The court-martial system that holds the 
keys on our splendid American soldiers was 
born in a brutal, semi-feudal age, under po- 
litical conditions that gave a common soldier 
rather less protection than any Board of 
Aldermen now giyes animals—and none at 
all from the hereditary gentlemen-officer 
caste that composed the court-martial 
itself. 

The court-martial system needs to be re- 
organized and revised, the reactionaries 
who would condemn American boys to a 
feudal bureaucratic militarism without de- 
cency or justice and which made of Ger- 
many a living horror must go root and 
branch—and it is to such thoro, humane, 
decent and just reorganization, on the basis 
of our American sense of justice and the 
square deal, that Judge Advocate General 
Crowder lends, and has lent, the energy 
and weight of his persistent opposition. 








Remarkable Remarks 


Mr. Hertzoc—What we Nationalists 
want is a free republic for South Africa. 


CANON Hay AItTKEN—I cannot repeat 
the Athanasian Creed without telling a 
distinct and definite lie. 

Dr. I. Nrtone—Democracy is the pre- 
dominant idea of the day and it is spread- 
ing with alarming rapidity. 

Frank H. Srwonps—Britain has 
brought its ablest and its wisest and its 
noblest and its wickedest men to Paris. 

CANON MAcLEAN—In all the music 
halls a song is being sung, the principal 
line in which is “To hell with your creeds!” 

REPRESENTATIVE CONNALLY oF TEXAS— 
The Irish question is one which liberty- 
loving people all over the world long to 
see solved. 

Rev. Dr. McEtveen-—A Christian may 
be almost as much a missionary of God 
in the politics of America as in the jun- 
gles of Africa. 

Masor W. GuINNEss, M. P.—Since the 
days of Mahomet no prophet has been lis- 
tened to with more superstitious respect 
than has President Wilson. 

KE. W. Howe—When with a party of 
ladies you don’t know very well, do not 
criticize Christian Scientists: the chances 
are that at least two of them will be 
Scientists. 

GRAND DuKE ALEXANDER MICHAELO- 
vitcH—I thought I should find justice and 
sympathy at the peace conference, but I 
found only personal intrigues, party politics 
and national egotisms. 

MARGARET Proctor—The successful busi- 
ness man has learned that the girl who 
lunches on an anemic jelly sandwich and 
a questionable cup of coffee 365 days in a 
year does not make a competent worker. 

Samvet Gompers—No intelligent stu- 
dent of our time can or will dispute the 
great truth that all governments become 
cruel and autocratic in their character and 
bearing in the same ratio as one part of 
their people is elevated and the other 
deprest. 


Senator MANN—-If the only _ heritage 
which this generation gives to those who 
come after it is an indebtedness of billions 
of dollars for them to pay at least the in- 
terest on, and part of the _S-. with- 
out at the end of the war doing something 
to prevent future wars, we will not in the 
future receive the blessing of mankind, 
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‘éMusic Lessons 
[UNDER MASTER TEACHERS. 


= At Home 


tory Course 
home study music lessons under 
great American and teachers. 
by ki. Mas eens — vane 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplici 


Any Instrument or 
Music, vr. Cornet,” 
Or 


us course you 
Public School 


Ba: oOo, Or 
Joe ee 
UN NIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 











but its condemnation. 


556] Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
QUICKLY 


LANGUAGE LEARNED 


ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 
**Like leering a a tune—and angen ** Our Disc Records 
pea and pronunciation * it pine 
Towle beni to - nicy language s 
JAGE- PHONE | NE METHOD 
Practical Linguistry 





MANAGER FOR BOARDING HALL 


of large Missionary School in the Southern 
Mountains. Has connected Bakery, Garden, 
Cannery, etc. One with knowledge as a dieti- 
tian, skill in supervising student labor, and the 
missionary motive will find this a remarkable 
opening. Address Box 15, INDEPENDENT, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York City. 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beauti‘ul Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains, Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors. 
Tennis, basket-ba!l, canoeing, *‘h'kes’'—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringifdesired. 8th Season. 
Miss Blanche D. Price, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ported FLOWER BOX 


For Windows, Porches, Sun Parlors, ete. 

Supplies just the amount of air and wate 
necessary when and where needed. No 
surface water. Used indoors or outdoors— 
keeps flowers healthy and beautiful the year 
round, 


Leak Proof—Rust Prost 











Self-watering 
Sub-irrigating 
Six sizes—aluminum or dark green finish. 
\sk your dealer or wri'e for free catalog. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 


39 S. La Salle St.. Chicago 





Dept. F. 


Horstord’s The best plants for cold cli- 


mates are those which have 














Cold been tried in the North. Many kinds which 
will do in Southern N. Y. or N. J. will not 

Weather always winter in Northern New England. 
Plants My 25th anniversary annual offers about all 


the really hardy shrubs, trees, vines, herba- 
ceous plants, lilies, wild flowers, hardy 
ferns, &c., suitable to Northern New Eng- 
land. Ask for catalog X. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 




















Your Vegetable ond | 
Flower Garden Plans | 


must soon be decided. If 
you want help or sugges- 
tions about what to plant, 
where to buy, how to 
arrange, or how to treat 
any special problems of 
gardening, write for our 
free Check List. You will 
find our service a great 
help. :: son on # 2 


THE INDEPENDENT 

HOUSEHOLD CONSULTING DIVISION 

119 West 40th St., New York 
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A FIGHTING PACIFIST 


As our readers will have observed we 
have a preference for real pictures over 
the imaginary conceptions of an artist 
as illustrations for The Independent, 
and even in the case of a cover design. 
The photograph of the “Freckle-faced 
Yank” on our issue of March 22 may 
not have been so enticing as the paint- 
ings of the pretty girls and idealized 
soldiers that adorned some of our es- 
teemed contemporaries, but it has an 
interest of its own, for it was taken on 
the spot and showed how a real hero 
looked. It makes you want to know 
more about him, and his former teach- 
er tells us: 


Perhaps you will be interested to know 
a little about the “freckle-faced Yank” 
whose picture decorates the cover of The 
Independent. He is Lieutenant William A. 
Dietz, of 114 North Seventh Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, New York. As his name 
indicates he is not many notches removed 
from the Fatherland. Despite which fact, 
he was never a neutral, but always in- 
tensely pro-Ally. April 6, 1917, found him 
a sophomore at Columbia, where he was 
working his way. He held decidedly pacifist 
views, but like many of the rest of us who 
still cling to that much abused name, he 
believed that the first step toward any 
kind of permanent world peace must be the 
crushing of the Hohenzollern. Almost im- 
mediately upon the declaration of war, he 
enlisted and like many of the early recruits 
was sent to fill a replacement in the regu- 
lar army. As a private in the 7th Field 
Artillery he went across with Pershing’s 
men, in the summer of 1917. After seeing 
active service in several places with the 
artillery, he was transferred to the 344th 
Tank Corps. He was at St. Mihiel and the 
Argonne. At Varenne he had a miraculous 
escape, wounded, from a baby tank, stalled, 
on fire, and under bombardment from a 
nest of German machine guns. He not only 
made his “getaway” but brought in a cap- 
tive Boche. 

The photograph, reproduced on your 
magazine cover, was taken a few hours 
later by a military photographer. When 
exhibited by the New York Public Library 
it bore the legend, “Winged, but what of 
er 

He returned to this country a few days 
ago and is now at Camp Merritt awaiting 
discharge after almost two years under the 
colors. He is now twenty-one years old. 
He chose the artillery because, like many 
another, he felt that if he ever shot a man 
and saw him fall, he could never shoot an- 
other, Transfer to the Tank Corps deprived 
him of even this small solace, and he had 
to learn, like the rest, to look upon the 
horror that his own hands had wrought, 
with steeled nerves. His comment upon the 
League of Nations was, “If you people 
here had the faintest notion of the hell 
we've been thru, you’d stop talking and 
ratify at the first chance.” 

CLARA Fitz Geratp MANN 

Mount Vernon High School, New York 








“I paint what I see,” an art student 
once said to his master, complacently. 

“Well, the shock will come when you 
really see what you've painted,” said the 
artist—Boston Transcript. 


“Well, Bill, what are you going to do 
when you gets demobilized?” 

“Live on me pension, of course.” 

“You don’t think yer goin’ to get a pen- 
sion from the Army, do yer?’ 

“No, not Army—Old Age Pension, I 
mean.”—London Opinion. 


TORIES the children 
will read and re-read. 
Prepared by education- 
al experts and graded both 
as to the language used 
and size and arrangement 
of type, etc., to suit the 
ages of the children for 
whom they are intended. 


in the 


little ones to handle, the 
stories being long enough 
to cover each subject well, 
but not too long to become 
tedious. The child’s “very 
own” library that may be 
added to from time to 
time, keeping progress 
with its age until the com- 
plete Library of 200 titles 
is obtained. 


acter 





Bound in Limp Cloth and Boxed 
as Per Accompanying Illustration. 


Postpaid, $2.50 


children. In sending for them you 
NOW and mail it to us. We are ce 
have ever done. 


as shown in the illustration. 


Some of the T:tles 


Nursery Tales 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Adventures of a Brownie 
Little Wood Friends 
Four Little Cottontails 
Little People of the Hills 
Story of Washington 
Story of the Pilgrims 
Story of Robinson Crusoe 
Little Goody Two Shoes 
Story of Coal 
Indian Children Tales 
Story of Joan of Are 
Life in Colonial Days 
King of the Golden River 
The Story of Belgium 

d of Sleepy Hollow 
Rab and His Friends 








The Man Without a Country 
Enoch Arden 
Indian Myths 





Your 


Children 


Will Love These Books 


And These Carefully Graded and Selected Volumes 
Will Do More to Train Them and Develop Their Minds 


O you realize that your children’s futures may 

Just the right sine for the D be affected by the kind of stories their young, 
impressionable minds are fed upon? 

is a tremendous responsibility; see to it that your 
youngsters get good literature adapted to their 
ages—the sort of reading calculated to build char- 


one of the oldest educational publishing houses in 
the country, of The Junior Instructor Library, 
makes this an easy matter for you. 


The JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 
LIBRAR 


Never before have you been able to secure such a collection of carefully graded and selected 
reading at such prices. Never before have these classics been available in such convenient, 
readable form. We simply ask you to look at the group we select as most suitable for your 


Description of Library and Contents 
These little books have 32 or more pages, they are printed in clear, readable type on a good 
grade of paper; bound in limp cloth—durable—handy—convenient. Many of the vo.umes 
are profusely illustrated. Each group of 26 titles comes to you in a dust-proof Library Box 


Sco 
° 
; these volumes and at the end of five days either send you 





















Right Way Than Almost Any Single Factor You 
Know Of 


Yours 


and instill high ideals. The compilation, by 


200 Titles in Groups 
of 25 Volumes: 


Represents a big vital idea in the entertain- 
ment and education of the child mind. In- 
cluded in its 200 titles are Literature, Fables, 
Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geog- 
raphy, Industries, Art, and the childhood 
classics every youngster has loved for gen- 
erations. The authors represented are among 
the world’s most famous writers. The Library 
is now used and approved by thousands of 
schools where its great value has been abso- 
lutely established. 


25 Volumes in Limp Cloth 


Sent on Approval 


Mail us the attached coupon today, giving 
the names and ages of your children, and we 
will send you postpaid for examination the 
group of titles suitable for their ages. If 
you consider them, fully up to our descrip- 
tion, send us $2.50. If you are not satisfied, 
you may retuyn the books to us. 


are under no obligation to buy. Fill out the coupon 
rtain you will consider it one of the wisest things you 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
70810 Republic Building, Chicago, Ill. 


5 
Please send me for approval the group of 25 volumes best 
adapted to the ages of children given below. I will examine q 


$2.50 or return the books, 
Names and Ages of Children 


5 
3 
® 
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You 


secret youthful face will 
ecw Cee ae 
kind ee —_ 
hes asingle facial defect should 
know 
Beauty Exercises 
wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 


Results Guaranteed 

Book which tells 

ene fer Ry Ay 8 your complexion smooth and 
1. Write today, 












HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 

















Kathryn Merray,Inc. 477 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads 








MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken .peste together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 















AUTOGRAPH 


Letters of Distinguished Persons: Washington, 
Franklin, a. Lincoln, Grant, Roose- 
velt, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Whittier, 
Hawthorne. Holmes, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Meredith, Browning and hundreds of cthers. 
New Catalogue (over 2,000 titles) sent free 
on request. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 











THE 1919 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
. and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 














Up-to-Date Methods and 
Modern Appliances 


should be installed in every depart- 
ment of your business organization. 
If you are not acquainted with the 
ingenious devices which make for an 
efficient office, or if you don’t know 
where to go for equipment, write for 
our “Check List.” 


Mark the items about which you 
wish information and return check 
list to us. 


Try this service, or at least send 
for “Check List,” and see what a 
wealth of information can be yours. 


The Independent Corporation 
Business Consulting Service 
119 West 40th Street New York 


























ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. The Story of the Week. 


1. Imagine that you are a member of a club 
that meets regularly to discuss current 
events. You have been asked to give a talk 
on the following topic: “‘The Recent Work 
of the Peace Congress.” Give the talk as 
— would give it at the meeting of the 
club. 

2. Give a full explanation of the difference 
between punishment and reparation. 

3. Point out examples of punishment in books 
that you have studied in your school course: 
“The Ancient Mariner,” “Ivanhoe,” “Silas 
Marner,” “Julius Cesar,” “Macbeth,” and 
other books. 

4. Write an impassioned speech in which you 
show that it is not possible for Germany 
to make full reparation for the evils in- 
flicted upon the world. 

5. Give a clear explanation of the reparation 
that it is possible for Germany to make. 

6. Read the article entitled “British Strike 
Averted.”” Imagine that two men, in con- 
versation, give each other the facts pre- 
sented in the article. Write what each one 
says, use direct discourse, punctuate your 
work carefully, give the dialog coherence, 
and write it so that it will rise in interest. 

7. Draw on the blackboard a map that will 
aid you in explaining the following words: 
Adriatic, Fiume, Hungary, Jugoslavs, Croa- 
tians, Italia Irredenta. Give a full explana- 
tion of every word. Show the importance 
of the demand for Fiume. Make your talk 
illustrate the principles of good exposition. 

8. Explain in what respects the revolution in 
Hungary is like the French Revolution as 
described in Dickens’s “A Tale of Two 
Cities.”’ 

9. Write an original narration founded on 
the revolution in Hungary. Center your nar- 
ration around two persons. Describe each 
of the persons sufficiently to make your 
readers interested in them. 

10. Select the topic sentence of every para- 
graph in “The Story of the Week.” ; 

11. Point out examples of single words, phrases 
or subordinate clauses that have been used 
in place of sentences, in order to give ““The 
Story of the Week” in condensed form. 

12. Write a short article concerning school 
news. Make a definite attempt to imitate 
the article outlined in accordance with the 
previous question. 


Il. Editorial Articles. 


1. Write a single composition in which you 
give a short summary of every editorial 
article. Introduce your summaries by writ- 
ing a formal introduction to the series. 
Close your article by writing a formal con- 
clusion. 


Ill. Are You Fit to Be a Freshman? By 
Geddes Smith. 


1. Explain the derivation and the meaning 
of every one of the following words that 
occur in the article: implications, callow, 
lapses, approximation, stereotyped, catholic, 
solidarity, ethics, alertness, lieu, incidental- 
ly, relevant, fallacies, interlocutor. 

2. Give an interesting talk in which you ex- 
plain exactly what points the article makes. 

8. Imagine that you are an examiner. Call 
three of your classmates to the front of the 
room. Give them some form of test that 
will show proficiency and quickness in the 
correct use of English. 


IV. The Rights of Residents. By William 
Jennings Bryan. 

1. Write a formal brief of the points made in 
the article. 

2. Write an interesting biographical account 
of the author of the article. 

3. Imagine that you are chairman at a meet- 
ing at which Mr. Bryan is to speak. Give 
the speech you would make in presenting 
Mr. Bryan. 


V. What Is a Crime? By Charles Johnson 
Post. 

1. Write an outline of the entire article. 

2. Point out examples of specific instance. 
Explain the value of specific instance in an 
article of any kind. 

8. Give a full explanation of the relation be- 
tween discipline and efficiency in army life. 
In school life. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Il. The Peace Conference—Story of the 
Week. 

1. According to the news item what changes 
are apt to be made in the constitution of 
the League of Nations? 

2. How will the economic problems which have 
grown out of the war probably be settled 
by the Peace Conference? 

3. If Germany were required to pay all the 
Allied countries for war debts incurred 
could this payment properly be included 
under the head of reparation? Upon what 
basis will the amount of money to be paid 
by Germany probably be settled? 

4, Why, in some ways, may the question of 
the disposition of Fiume be regarded as the 
most difficult problem now before the Peace 
Conference ? 

5. Suppose Germany and the other Central 
Powers refused to accept the terms offered 
by 4 Allied powers, what would be the 
result 


Il. The Hungarian Revolution—‘The Sec- 
ond Hungarian Revolution,” ‘“Revolu- 
tion in Hungary.” 

1. Why is what has happened in Hungary 
“what might have been expected’? 

2. “According to present plans 80 per cent 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy is to be 
taken away.” Indicate on a map the facts 
which justify this statement. 

3. What relation has the above fact to the 
Hungarian Revolution? 

4. Comment on the next to the last paragraph 
in the editorial. 

5. What are the plans of the new Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Hungary as regards (a) in- 
ternal affairs, (b) external relations? 

111. League of Nations—‘The League or 
Bolshevism?” 


1. “The issue before the world therefore is a 
League of Nations or Bolshevism.” Why? 

2. Why is it absolutely essential that America 
join in guaranteeing the peace. 

8. Why should the Covenant be adopted now 
without waiting for amendments? 

4. Do you agree that “the Covenant is the 
greatest document since the Declaration of 
Independence” ? 


IV. Italy’s Share—“‘Italy Becomes a Great 
Power.”’ 

1. How did Italy share in the war (a) in 
1914, (b) in 1915, (c) in 1917, (d) in 19187 

2. Do the facts justify the statement: “Italy 
has won her: spurs”? 

3. What difference does it make whether Italy 
is recognized as an equal by France, Great 
Britain and the United States? 

V. The American Court Martial—‘What Is 
a Crime?” 

1. Diseuss briefly the controversy now going 
on in the War Department which led Mr. 
Post to write this article. 

2. Do you agree with him that this is “an 
issue between justice and humanity on the 
one side and an outworn, surviving auto- 
cratic military bureaucracy on the other?” 
If so, what changes ought to be made? 

8. What, according to Mr. Post and General 
Ansell, are the specific charges which can 
be brought against our present system of 
courts-martial ? 

4. What is the historic reason for the rigor 
of the system of courts-martial as they at 
present exist? Why is such rigor no longer 
necessary ? 

Vi. Railroad Administration—‘A Square 
Deal for Railroad Control.” 

1. Why, according to the author, was the 
slogan “The Public Be Pleased” a poor one 
for the period of the war? 

2. “The Government took over the railroads 
to win the war.” Give some of the facts 
that prove that in this the Government was 
successful. 

8. Study the table of routes given at the bottom 
of page 16. What comments does this lead 
you to make? 

4. Discuss some of the economies that were 
effected by the Railroad Administration. 
Would such economies be possible under 
private contro]? 

5. How many of the war regulations could 
profitably be carried over into times of 
peace? 





























Some Government War Secrets 
—and the reason for the Victory Liberty Loan 


" F, HAD promised the Allied war-chiefs 
that we would have in France by July of 


last year, 600,000 men. On that date we 
had a little over 1,900,000. We had behind them 
nearly 2,000,000 in this country under training who 
would have been on the front before July, 1919, and 
we had behind those 4,000,000 men as many more 
men as were necessary to do the job. 


“Four million men in France meant at least 
20,000,000 tons dead weight of shipping to take care 
of them, and we had that program under way and 
were making our maximum output just about the 
time the armistice was signed. Twenty million 
tons of shipping at present cost means just about 
$4,000,000,000 or a little over. 


“Did you know that those 2,000,000 men in 
France, who did so much to bring the war to an end, 
had only one small battery of American-made artil- 
lery behind them; just one battery of 4.7 and a few 
big naval rifles! The rest of the artillery used by the 
American soldiers was made by Frenchmen in 
France. But, on the way was a great stream of guns 
and shells that would have blown the German army 
off the earth. But that stuff had just come into large 
production in November, 1918. And it is for the 
deliveries on that big peak production that we have 
to pay in December and January and will have to 
continue to pay for in February.” 


* * * 


“Our program for tanks, of which few got into 
action, was, I have been told, to provide for a tank 
in 1919 for every 75 feet of the front.” 


* * * 


“Those are some of the things that cost money, 
and practically none of those great supplies of artil- 
lery, of shells or tanks, even of ships, practically none 
of that stuff was ever used. What an awful waste! 
We are asked to pay for a dead horse that never 
drew a load! It is discouraging, paying for some- 
thing that is no good! 

“Well, let’s see if it’s any good. Do you realize 
that the German army was never really routed; that 
except for a little bit of a stretch down in Alsace- 





Lorraine it was never fighting on German soil? They 
were brave soldiers, the German soldiers. They still 
had millions of them on the Western front. And 
yet they surrendered while they were on foreign soil. 
They had a fleet which had required years and years 
and years to build and it flew the white flag without 
firing a shot.” 
* *-¢ 


“T cannot believe that these great stores of muni- 
tions were wasted. In addition to the bravery of the 
American doughboy that arrived in France and got 
into action in numbers about the 15th of July and 
turned the tide and drove the Germans back, in 
addition to his bravery and his almost reckless spirit 
of determination, for which the praise cannot be too 
high, I say in addition to that, I believe there was 
one other factor that brought this war to an end at 
least one year before the most optimistic of us had 
dared to hope for. One other factor, and that was 
that Germany, her general staff, knew that back of 
the few hundred thousand Americans that really got 
into big action, and back of the 2,000,000 in France, 
was another 2,000,000 ready; and despite the fact 
that we had practically no artillery of American 
make on the Western front, that there was a great 
stream of American-made artillery on the way. And 
it is my conviction that the German staff knew that 
if they prolonged the war into 1919, they were invit- 
ing, not certain defeat, but certain annihilation.” 


* * * 


“We are asked to pay for things that were never used; 
we are asked to pay for shells that never were fired; 
for cannon that never reached the battlefront, but 
we are asked to pay for those things that helped in 
a major way to bring this war to an end in 1918 
instead of 1919. And the bringing of this war to an 

.end twelve months before we could logically look 
for it means that we are asked to pay for saving the 
lives of 100,000 or 200,000 American boys who would 
have died on foreign soil had the war continued 
another year.” j : 


—Extracts from a speech by Hon, Lewis B, Franklin, 
Director War Loan Organiwation, U, S, Treasury Department, 


ictory Liberty Loan 
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Awarded to Nordyke & Marmon Co. Nov. 1, 1918, 
for Oct. Competition. Permanent 
possession awarded Nov. 16. 


Now World Influence 


When France —the fountain head 
of motor car learnin} — selected 
Marmon 34 for her preat army staff, 
she indorsed the dominant recopni- 
tion lon, accorded to this scientific 
car by America. 

Marmon Dominance is also rec- 
ognized in Enpland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Spain, Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Chile, Peru, and 


elsewhere. 


NORDYKE & MARMON 
COMPANY 
Established 1851 : DIDIANAPOLIS 


IMAR/ MON 
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